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Chapter  I 

The  idea  of  the  "autonomy  of  art"  has  been  ascendant  on  contemporary 
criticism,  although  various  definitions  of  autonomy  have  been  offered  and 
no  general  consensus  as  to  its  meaning  has  been  reached.   Art  and 
literary  critics  have  discussed  the  autonomy  of  technique,  justified  by 
the  existence  of  pluralism  and  the  proliferation  of  styles  specifically 
in  the  last  century.   The  underlying  assumption  is  that  style  and 
technique  were  once  governed  by  some  set  of  aesthetic  values  and  rules, 
and  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case.   While  it  is  true  that  the 
contemporary  period  in  the  arts  has  no  apparent  underlying  unifying 
aesthetic  or  set  of  stylistic  rules,  what  would  this  leave  art  autonomous 
from?   However,  while  there  may  be  an  absence  of  discernable  unifying 
aesthetic  assumptions  in  contemporary  art,  this  in  no  way  implies  that 
artists  and  writers  work  without  their  own  aesthetic  assumptions.   In 
fact,  this  has  been  called  the  age  of  criticism,  and  of  theory,  and  the 
proliferation  of  style  has  been  accompanied  by  a  proliferation  of  theory. 
This  sense  of  the  word  autonomy  would  thea  seem  inapplicable. 

Art  has  also  been  discussed  as  autonomous  from  other  aspects  of  the 
social  system,  thus  implying  separate  realms  between  culture  and  society. 
In  The  Theory  of  the  Avant-Garde ,  Peter  Burger  discusses  the  avant-garde 
as  a  moment  which  is  possible  only  when  art  comes  to  be  seen  as  socially 
useless,  when  artistic  works  must  be  bought  and  sold.  At  one  time  art 
had  a  distinct  purpose  and  was  supported  by  a  system  of  patronage.  With 
the  emergence  of  capitalism,  art  not  only  lost  its  purpose,  as  it  was  no 
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longer  produced  in  celebration  of  a  king  or  of  a  church,  It  lost  Its 
patron.   The  avant-garde  arises  as  a  reaction  to  the  middle-class 
accessibility  to  art  In  the  capitalist  economy.   Art  turned  against 
Itself  In  order  to  protect  Itself  from  becoming  simply  bourgeolse 
fancy,  In  order  to  protect  Its  self-ordalned  purpose  as  a  crltlclzer  of 
society.   Renato  Poggloll,  In  his  book  of  the  same  title,  says 
basically  the  same  thing.   However,  this  understanding  of  the  Idea  of 
autonomy  Is  discussed  at  greatest  length  by  Daniel  Bell,  in  The 

Cultural  Contradictions  of  Capitalism. 

Bell  defines  culture  as  " .  .  .a  continual  process  of  sustaining 
an  identity  through  the  coherence  gained  by  a  consistent  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  a  moral  conception  of  self,  and  a  style  of  life  which 
exhibits  those  conceptions  in  the  objects  that  adorn  one's  home  and 
oneself  and  in  the  taste  which  expresses  those  points  of  view.   Culture 
is  thus  the  realm  of  sensibility,  of  emotion  and  moral  temper,  and  of 
the  intelligence,  which  seeks  to  order  these  feelings."    Bell 
distinguishes  among  three  separate  realms:   the  techno-econoraic 
structure,  the  polity,  and  culture.   He  says  these  three  realms  have 
different  rhythms  of  change,  and  that  there  are  no  determinate 
relations  among  them.   However,  basing  his  argument  upon  the  work  of 
Weber,  he  says  that  capitalism  arose  from  the  combination  and  paradox 
of  asceticism  and  acquisitiveness,  implying  that  because  the  Protestant 
economy  was  radical  and  based  on  production  restraint  was  needed  in 
order  to  preserve  social  coherence,  and  this  was  provided  by  the 
culture.   Thus,  a  functional  unity  between  culture  and  structure  Is 


Implied.   In  fact,  he  says,  "Historically,  most  cultures  and  social 
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structures  have  established  unity  ...     In  the  United  States, 

historical  social  change  has  been  the  moving  apart  of  these  three 

realms.   His  "cultural  contradiction  of  caplitalism"  is  that  asceticism 

faded  out  and  legitimation  of  social  behavior  passed  from  religion  to 

modernist  culture.   While  bourgeoise  life  demands  restraint,  modernist 

culture  is  something  he  understands  as  a  revolt  against  restraint, 

against  the  represssion  of  "self."   This  leads  him  to  claim  that 

modernist  culture  came  to  be  a  glorification  of  the  demonic,  rather 

than  a  suppression  of  it.   Within  Bell's  definition  of  culture, 

suppression  of  the  demonic  and  of  the  "self"  are  necessary,  since 

society  is  a  moral  order  which  culture  must  function  to  preserve. 

Bell  equates  culture  with  meaning.   Structure,  he  says  changes 
linearly,  with  advances  in  technology,  while  culture  continues  to 
answer  the  same  existential  questions  which  confront  all  humans  in  the 
consciousness  of  history.   It  merely  asks  and  answers  in  different 
forms.   He  further  says  that  religion  provided  rites  of  incorporation 
and  of  release,  and  was  culturally  unifying  because  it  relied  on  the 
sacred  and  on  authority  (the  past).   Religion  then  lost  its  sense  of 
the  sacred,  and  our  new  cultural  cults  emphasize  release  without 
bounds,  and  with  no  reliance  on  authority  do  not  effectively  provide 
rites  of  incorporation.   Bell  feels  that  man  lives  in  a  tension  between 
the  particular  and  the  universal,  and  that  the  purpose  of  culture  is  to 
mediate  this  tension.   Modernist  culture  is  therefore  a  failure,  as  he 
feels  it  does  not  effectively  attempt  this  mediation. 

Thus,  in  the  linear  progression  of  structure  capitalism  emerged. 
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based  upon  asceticism  and  acquisitiveness,  but  these  two  came  to 
contradict  each  other  and  eventually  the  ascetic  element  was  lost  and 
replaced  by  new  cultural  modes  Incapable  of  incorporating  society  and 
not  bound  to  any  sense  of  the  sacred  or  of  tradition.   Bell's  "autonomy 
of  culture"  then  means  autonomy  from  authority,  from  what  he  sees  as 
its  original  groundings  and  purpose,  as  well  as  from  the  techno- 
economic  realm.   However,  in  his  argument  Bell  accepts  several  mistaken 
assumptions  which  make  his  views  problematic. 

He  has  first  of  all  made  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  equate  the 
functions  of  modernist  artistic  and  literary  culture  with  religion  and 
of  trying  to  demonstrate  religion  as  Interchangeable  with  other  sym- 
bolic forms.   Secondly,  his  argument  implies  that  before  modernism 
culture  was  a  unified  system  because  of  its  religious  groundings.   Were 
Bell  to  simply  discuss  religion  during  the  emergence  of  capitalism  and 
religion  during  our  current  post-industrial  state,  his  argument  might 
be  more  consistent. 

When  we  look  at  American  society  we  generally  look  at  its 
Protestant  roots,  at  the  Influence  of  Puritanism.   However,  even  at 
that  point  In  time  Puritanism  was  not  the  only,  or  necessarily 
dominant,  form  of  culture.   The  southern  colonies  were  populated  by 
people  very  different  from  those  in  New  England,  people  influenced  by 
Renaissance  and  Enlightenment  ideas,  and  their  culture  reflected  those 
ideas.   This  is  exemplified  in  the  works  of  William  Byrd ,  and  later 
those  of  Thomas  Jefferson.   Although  we  can  see  potentially  unified 
cultures  in  early  Massachussetts  Bay,  in  Plymouth,  and  in  the  South, 
interaction  between  these  cultural  traditions  eventually  produced  the 
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dominant  American  culture.   Even  In  New  England,  one  can  read  the  works 
of  Ann  Bradstreet,  Washington  Irving,  and  later  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
see  that  culture  apart  from  and  in  some  cases  opposed  to  Puritanism  is 
nothing  new.   Bell  might  at  this  point  accuse  me  of  discussing  literary 
rather  than  religious  culture,  and  that  is  just  the  point.   They  are 
not  interchangeable  because  even  during  the  emergence  of  capitalism 
they  were  not  unified.   Bell,  by  his  own  definition  of  culture  as  a 
unified  system  of  meaning  and  legitimation,  precludes  discussing 
literary  works  in  those  terms.   His  discussion  of  modernism  doesn't 
hold  in  the  context  he  creates  for  it. 

Bell  further  complicates  things  by  attempting  to  show  modernist 
culture's  autonomy  from  the  techno-economic  structure  through  its 
emphasis  on  hedonism,  and  its  move  away  from  objective  meaning.   What 
he  often  ends  up  demonstrating  are  the  ways  in  which  modernism  reflects 
aspects  of  the  structure  in  which  It  is  produced.   For  example,  he 
shows  how  the  breakdown  of  the  Protestant  ethic  is  concurrent  with  the 
emergence  of  credit.   This,  he  says,  is  a  move  away  from  transcendence 
towards  an  economy  which  tells  you  to  buy  now  and  pay  later;  we  still 
demand  rational  economic  behavior  (specialized  work,  etc.),  but  have  a 
culture  which  is  not  the  acting  out  of  value  but  lifestyle.   Actually, 
the  economy  is  geared  towards  the  continuous  creation  of  new  wants  so 
the  consumer  is  perpetually  consuming  which  is  the  only  reason  for 
performing  his  or  her  specialized  tasks. 

The  market  is  where  culture  and  structure  meet,  and  it  must  be 
that  in  an  economy  which  demands  new  goods  for  constant  consumption  the 
culture  would  continuously  be  changing,  new  forms  replacing  others. 
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Modernism  1^  In  part  a  revolt  against  form,  against  restraint,  an 
emphasis  on  the  present,  just  as  an  economy  geared  towards  mass 
consumption  is  based  upon  credit.   Anything  goes,  and  anything  can  be 
bought  and  sold.   If  economic  relations  are  not  based  upon  tran- 
scendence, why  should  the  symbolic  forms  which  meet  this  structure  in 
the  market  be? 

Bell  sees  the  loss  of  social  restraint  and  the  breakdown  of 
small-town  values  as  negative  effects  of  cultural  change.   Perhaps  this 
is  rather  the  result  of  demographic  changes,  of  structural  changes  the 
marketplace  culture  merely  reflects.   Perhaps  the  relationship  is  more 
complex  and  subtle  than  that.   For  example,  modernism  disrupts  mimesis 
and.  Bell  says,  denies  outside  reality  and  in  this  manner  destroys  the 
distinction  between  art  and  life.   This  has  to  do  with  his  conception 
of  autonomy,  the  break  from  authority  (or  tradition).   Now,  of  course 
this  would  lead  to  an  end  effect  very  different  from  that  of  religion 
and  would  not  in  any  way  provide  mediation  between  the  particular  and 
the  universal  (although  both  modernism  and  postmodernism  are  very 
concerned  with  the  particular  and  its  relationship  to  the  universal,  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  II.)   However,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  stands 
in  contradiction  to  structure.   The  denial  of  definite  outside  reality 
in  art  leads  to  the  denial  of  content  in  exchange  for  technique  and  a 
lack  of  concern  for  contemplative  meaning.   This  is  very  similar,  if 
not  the  same,  as  the  process  of  transmission  and  perception  in 
interaction  with  such  media  as  film  and  television.   Our  society  is 
given  to  dramatization,  not  to  direct  observation  but  to  information 
received  indirectly,  and  this  is  also  an  avoidance  of  outside  reality 
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as  given  (one  sees  reality  on  TV,  not  on  one's  street). 

Culture  is  not  autonomous  in  Bell's  sense  either,  then.   Rather, 
an  interaction  between  his  "culture"  and  "techno-economic  structure" 
can  be  seen.   It  is  true  that  modernist  culture  is  autonomous  from 
religious  pretensions  and  groundings.   However,  artistic  and  literary 
culture  was  never  unified  with  religion  into  the  consistent  system  Bell 
believes  existed.   At  least,  not  in  the  periods  and  places  he  dis- 
cusses.  What  can  be  demonstrated  is  the  assimilation  of  expressive- 
appreciative  symbolic  forms  into  the  marketplace  and,  certainly  due  in 
part  to  an  increased  dependence  on  the  market,  the  simultaneous 
assimilation  of  the  market  mentality  by  these  forms. 

Again,  the  idea  of  the  "autonomy  of  art"  is  called  into  question. 
It  appears  that  Bell  has  not  effectively  demonstrated  the  autonomy  of 
modernist  culture  from  "modern"  society.   In  fact,  a  movement  from 
autonomy,  in  reference  to  the  market,  may  be  demonstrated.   The  central 
focus  of  this  essay  is,  In  a  sense,  the  autonomy  of  art,  centered  upon 
the  relationship  between  "culture"  and  "society."   While  Bell  and  other 
critics  who  have  drawn  upon  the  assumption  that  culture,  in  all  its 
aspects,  exists  in  a  realm  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  social  system 
have  implied  an  autonomy  of  culture,  this  essay  seeks  to  show  one  of 
the  ways  culture  is  not  distinct,  or  autonomous  from,  the  social 
system.   On  its  most  general  level,  the  problem  which  will  be  addressed 
is,  "What  is  the  relationship  between  culture  and  society?"   Stated  in 
those  terms,  the  problem  is  unanswerable.   Before  any  type  of  analysis 
can  be  conducted,  the  terms  and  problems  must  be  defined  precisely.   It 
is  through  the  definition  of  "culture"  and  "society"  that  the  analyt- 
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leal  framework  to  be  developed  in  this  essay  will  become  clear. 
Culture 

Culture  is  an  ambiguous  term;  Its  meaning  will  vary  depending  on 
the  perspective  one  takes.   Its  anthropological  meaning  differs  from 
its  sociological  meaning,  which  differs  from  its  literary  meaning.   For 
the  purposes  of  this  study,  culture  will  be  conceptualized  as  symbol- 
ization,  more  specifically  the  processes  and  products  of  our  symbol- 
ization  of  our  world.   Culture  involves  a  cognitive  process:   we 
perceive  and  conceive  of  our  world,  order  these  thoughts,  and  express, 

or  externalize  them,  as  symbols.   A  symbol  is  defined  as  any  object  or 
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act  which  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  a  conception.    Thus,  although 

culture  is  an  internal  process,  it  is  realized  through  externalization. 
The  word  "symbol"  itself  implies  shared  understandings  and  assumptions, 
and  symbols  cannot  then  be  personal.   They  are  used  for  communicative 
purposes,  and  so  wouldn't  really  exist  until  they  are  externalized. 
The  process  coraes  very  close.  In  this  sense,  to  Peter  Burger's 
conception  of  the  social  construction  of  reality:   having  no  biolog- 
ically-given environment,  we  create  one  through  externalization, 

objectify  it  through  our  involvement  with  others,  and  then  ironically 

4 
internalize  it  as  something  other  than  a  human  creation.    The 

"reality"  Berger  refers  to  is  a  social  one,  and  society  is  in  a  sense 

itself  a  symbol.   However,  culture  is  distinct  from  society  in  that  it 

is  entirely  the  realm  of  symbolization,  and  Is  not  composed  of  roles, 

groups,  and  institutions,  but  of  the  processes  and  products  of 

symbolization. 

Sociologists  have  discussed  culture  as  a  unified  system  of 
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legitimizing  symbols.   Some,  like  Weber,  have  conceived  of  society  as  a 
subjectively  meaningful  order  enacted  through  the  symbolic  system. 
Some,  like  Durkhelm,  have  conceived  of  society  as  a  functioning  whole 
In  which  all  aspects.  Including  the  cultural  realm,  serve  to  maintain 
society  as  a  moral  order.   This  point  of  view  becomes  problematic  In 
that  It  overemphasizes  only  one  type  of  symbol,  constitutive  symbols. 
I.e.  religion,  family,  government,  etc.   Upon  examination,  however.  It 
becomes  evident  that  other  types  of  symbols  exist.   At  the  very  least, 
literature  and  the  visual  arts  are  a  part  of  culture,  and  their  purpose 
is  not  by  definition  always  constitutive.   We  remember  that  Bell, 
drawing  upon  assumptions  based  upon  Weber's  work,  suffered  from 
confusing  religious  and  non-religious  aspects  of  culture.   It  is  more 
useful  to  make  a  distinction,  then,  between  types  of  symbols: 
cognitive  symbols  and  constitutive  symbols. 

These  two  types  of  symbols  are  general  groups  which  exist 
conceptually,  when  symbols  are  in  their  internal  state.   As  they  are 
externalized,  they  become  more  specific.   When  externalized,  cognitive 
symbols  can  be  grouped  together  as  expressive-appreciative  symbols, 
constitutive  symbols  as  raoral-evaluative  ones.   While  these  categories 
are  borrowed  from  Talcott  Parsons'  discussion  of  culture,  any 
relationship  to  Parsons  ends  there.    Expressive-appreciative  sjnnbols 
Include  spoken  language,  written  language,  and  bodily  expression. 
Moral-evaluative  symbols  Include  God,  man,  father,  mother,  king. 
President,  etc. 

The  separation  between  expressive-appreciative  and  moral- 
evaluative  symbols  is  important  in  that  it  distinguishes  between 
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creative  and  religious  and  political  sjrmbols.   While  the  purpose  of 
this  study  is  not  necessarily  to  call  into  question  the  validity  of  the 
Weberian  or  Durkheimian  view,  the  society  which  will  be  examined  is 
American  society,  particularly  that  of  the  later  twentieth  century.   In 
American  society  especially,  the  distinction  between  types  of  symbols 
is  empirically  evident.   While  in  a  discussion  of  medieval  culture,  for 
example,  it  might  be  possible  to  discuss  the  two  types  in  some  sort  of 
unified  way,  this  would  not  be  the  case  in  American  culture.   There  Is 
a  definite  disjuntion  between  religious  and  creative  symbols  In 
American  culture,  and  the  two  should  be  viewed  separately. 

Through  externalization,  symbols  evolve  into  something  even  more 
specific:   symbolic  form.   Symbolic  form  is  defined  as  the  method  or 
means  of  organizing  and  presenting  perceptions.   Some  examples  of 
expressive-appreciative  symbolic  form  are  oil  painting,  fashion,  and 
free  verse.   Moral-evaluative  symbolic  form  would  Include  kinship 
networks.  Protestantism,  democracy,  Judaism,  communism,  etc.   The  terra 
is  chiefly  a  classif icatory  device;  it  is  not  meant  to  replace  the 
literary  terras  genre,  period,  or  style.   Actually,  it  contains  elements 
of  the  three.   In  Chapter  II  four  major  techniques  of  postmodern  art 
and  literature  are  discussed.   While  syrabolic  form  is  not  reducible 
solely  to  technique,  it  is  most  usefully  described  through  a  discussion 
of  technique.   Symbolic  form  is  the  technique  employed,  the  medium 
used,  and  the  manner  in  which  cultural  products  are  presented.   Thus,  a 
poera  which  is  a  pastiche  would  be  categorized  under  that  syrabolic  form, 
while  it  is  discussed  through  the  technique  of  pastiche.   This  is 
possible  because  in  the  period  being  examined  such  a  thing  as  a  "poem" 
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is  assumed  to  have  already  existed  as  a  category  of  expression,  just  as 
print  and  the  book  are  assumed  to  have  already  existed  as  the  chosen 
media  for  poetry.   The  fact  that  poets  of  this  period  turned  from  print 
to  various  other  media  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  considered. 

This  study  deals  entirely  with  symbolic  form  of  the  expressive- 
appreciative  type.   The  choice  to  examine  culture  on  the  level  of 
symbolic  form  Is  perhaps  an  obvious  one;  In  the  definition  of  culture 
as  a  cognitive  process,  perception  can  only  be  examined  by  a  third 
party  In  Its  externalized  form.   The  choice  of  the  expressive- 
appreciative  type  has  more  subtle  Implications. 

Previous  studies  of  this  aspect  of  culture,  which  have  attempted 
to  Integrate  sociological  theory,  have  generally  begun  with  the 
assumption  that  culture  is  a  system  of  symbols  which  may  be  ordered 
through  "value  orientation"  —  again  society  as  a  moral  order.   We  see 
this  in  Bell's  The  Cultural  Contradictions  of  Capitalism,  and  also  the 
inadequacy  of  such  a  conception  of  culture  and  society.   Various 
studies  have  also  been  done  on  religion  as  a  cultural  system,  religion 
in  twentieth-century  America,  and  religion  In  historical  social  change. 
However,  despite  any  work  which  has  been  done  the  relationship  between 
society  and  expressive-appreciative,  or  creative,  symbolizatlon  has 
remained  ambiguous.   Work  has  been  done  towards  establishing  a 
so-called  "sociology  of  literature."   Unfortunately,  most  of  this  has 
taken  the  form  of  reader-response  surveys,  and  while  this  points 
towards  meaning  as  a  socially-generated  product.  It  does  not  help 
address  the  question  of  society's  relationship  to  symbolic  form.   This 
study  attempts  to  clarify  that  problem,  and  to  discern  what 
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relationship  might  exist.   Because  culture  is  seen  as  the  process  and 
products  of  symbolization,  this  will  not  entail  any  examination  of  the 
artist's  role  in  society,  or  necessarily  the  role  of  art  in  society. 
Society 

"Society"  too  is  a  general  term  used  to  describe  something  which 
is  multi-leveled.   "Society"  can  refer  to  structure,  organization, 
patterns  of  the  interaction  of  persons  in  roles,  or  the  processes  of 
interaction  itself.   In  order  to  evaluate  the  relationship  of  society 
to  the  processes  and  products  of  symbolization,  the  level  which  would 
be  most  analogous  would  be  a  cognitive  one.   As  a  result,  much  of  what 
the  word  "society"  implies  is  ruled  out.   The  process  of  interaction, 
however,  can  also  be  seen  as  a  symbolic  system  in  that  it  is  a  process 
by  which  social  knowledge  is  conveyed,  and  as  such  will  be  the  level  of 
society  examined.   Interaction  itself  is  an  ambiguous  term.   Social 
interaction  includes  both  direct,  or  face-to-face,  interaction,  and 
more  indirect,  or  purely  knowledge-conveying,  interaction. 

Both  Georg  Simmel  and  Erving  Goffman  have  disucssed  Interaction  as 
a  form  in  which,  in  Goffman 's  terras,  actors  assume  roles  appropriate  to 
the  situation.  Siramel  sees  interaction  as  a  "play"  form  of  society  — 
he  calls  it  sociability  —  and  describes  It  as  a  state  in  which  a  false 
democracy  is  maintained  by  individuals  in  order  to  carry  out  the 

Q 

situation.    Social  interaction  is  a  symbolic  system  not  just  due  to 
the  implications  of  the  presentation  of  self,  but  because  through  it 
social  knowledge  Is  conveyed.   In  face-to-face  interaction,  the 
individual  communicates  knowledge  about  his  or  her  self,  value  system, 
and  society.   This  information  is  understood  because  It  is  transmitted 
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symbolically  (through  words,  facial  expressions,  gestures),  and  we  know 
that  symbols  Imply  shared  understandings  and  assumptions. 

In  post-Industrial  society,  through  the  use  of  television,  film, 
computers,  and  other  electronic  media,  Indirect  Interaction  has  become 
more  prevalent.   An  example  of  Indirect  Interaction  would  be  the 
contact  between  motorist  and  traffic  light,  or  between  viewer  and 
television  set.   While  the  situation  is  different  from  face-to-face 
interaction,  this  sort  of  Interaction  could  still  be  considered  as  it 
involves  the  transmission  of  social  knowledge  through  symbols.   In 
fact,  the  implications  of  Indirectness,  and  the  fact  that  knowlege  is 
frequently  conveyed  without  the  presence  of  other  individuals  in  roles. 
Is  very  important,  and  will  be  considered  in  Chapter  III. 

The  question  remains,  however,  "What  is  the  relationship  between 
symbolic  form  and  social  interaction?"   This  relationship  is  regarded 
here  as  a  cognitive  one.   The  problem  will  be  examined  through  an 
analysis  of  "postmodern"  expressive-appreciative  symbolic  form  (Chapter 
II)  and  the  process  of  the  conveyance  of  social  knowlege  in 
contemporary,  or  "postlndustrial , "  society  (Chapter  III).   While  the 
similarities  between  the  two  are  noted  on  the  level  of  externallzation, 
a  deeper  relationship  is  implied,  although  It  can  only  be  stated 
theoretically.   This  essay  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  that,  as  both 
are  tied  to  symbolic  processes,  a  kind  of  relationship  between  the  two 
does  exist. 

Because  culture  is  not  seen  as  a  unified  system  of  legitimizing 
symbols,  no  underlying  connection  between  the  two  types  of  symbols 
("value"  for  example)  will  be  discussed.   Culture  is  the  process  of 
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symbolizatlon,  externalized  through  sjrmbollc  forms.   The  relationship 
among  those  forms  is  also  not  discussed,  although  it  is  implied  that 
because  they  are  manifestations  of  the  same  process  one  does,  in  fact, 
exist.   Although  this  study  is  of  a  particular  society  and  culture 
during  a  particular  period  of  time,  its  results  are  not  necessarily 
ahistorical.   From  this  framework,  an  analysis  of  this  relationship  in 
historical  social  change  could  be  attempted,  although  it  is  only 
implied  here.   It  would  also  be  possible  to  examine  the  manifestations 
of  the  relationships  between  symbolic  form  and  social  interaction  in 
societies  other  than  contemporary  American  society. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  show  that  a  relationship  between 
sjrmbolic  form  and  social  interaction  not  only  exists,  but  in  its 
existence  denies  the  entire  opposition  between  culture  and  society  that 
many  critics  have  implied.   The  idea  of  the  "autonomy  of  art"  is  then 
called  into  question.   Although  speaking  in  an  unrelated  context, 
Clifford  Geertz,  in  The  Interpretation  of  Cultures,  has  said  that 

cultural  acts  ("The  construction,  apprehension,  and  utilization  of 
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symbolic  forms"  )  are  social  events  like  any  other,  as  they  are  public 

and  observable.   However,  "...  what  is  socially  determined  is  not 

the  nature  of  conception,  but  the  vehicle  of  conception."     It  is 

hoped  that  this  study  will  show  that  the  process  of  social  interaction 

to  some  extent  determines  not  the  content  of  symbolic  form,  or  the 

nature  of  what  is  being  presented,  but  the  choice  of  forms  themselves 

and  the  manner  of  presentation,  and  influences  to  some  degree  the 

evolution  and  invention  of  these  forms. 
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Chapter  II 

Innumerable  critics  have  attempted  to  explain  what  consti- 
tutes the  modern  period  of  art,  what  'modernism'  and  'post- 
modernism' entail,  and  how  the  two  can  be  differentiated.   Although 
every  critic  approaches  this  problem  from  his  or  her  own  angle,  a 
certain  consensus  can  be  drawn:   the  modern  period  in  the  arts  began 
when  art  came  to  be  critical  of  itself;  certain  assumptions  underlie 
'modernist'  technique;  and  'postmodernism'  can  be  seen  to  be  an 
extension  and  revision  of  these  assumptions.   Beyond  these  general- 
izations, it  becomes  difficult  to  differentiate  among  non-modern, 
modern,  and  postmodern  art.   Why  would  one  artist  or  poet  be  cate- 
gorized as  postmodern  and  not  another?   The  terms  themselves  are 
problematic.   However,  while  an  analysis  of  poetry  since  1945  reveals 
a  plethora  of  approaches  and  techniques,  it  makes  evident  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  poets  part  towards  certain  assumptions  about  what 
poetry  or  art  Is  and  what  poetic  techniques  are  appropriate.   While 
the  poets  I  will  discuss  can  and  have  been  labeled  'postmodernist,'  I 
wish  to  avoid  such  grouping.   Certainly,  some  poets  not  generally 
grouped  in  the  postmodernist  canon  employ  some  of  these  techniques, 
while  some  considered  to  be  postmoderns  do  not.   While  this  points 
towards  the  Inadequacy  of  such  terminology  and  conceptualizations,  It 
also  may  indicate  that  the  techniques  discussed  are  perhaps  more 
widespread  than  any  sort  of  grouping  would  allow. 

"At  the  very  moment  when  'art'  comes  Into  being,  the  modern 
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period  of  art  begins.   From  then  on,  any  of  the  activities  then 
subsumed  becomes  a  profoundly  problematic  activity,  all  of  whose 
procedures  and,  ultimately,  whose  very  right  to  exist  can  be  called 
Into  question,"  Susan  Sontag  says  In  her  essay,  "The  Aesthetics  of 
Silence."    She  goes  on  to  show  how  modern  art  Is  art  which  is 
critical  of  itself.   Burger,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Avant-Garde, 
continues  along  these  same  lines  to  say  that  as  this  happens,  form 
comes  to  be  the  preferred  content  of  works  of  art.   All  of  this  is,  of 
course,  nothing  new.   The  turn  from  content  to  form  in  art  has  been 
traced  throughout  critical  works  of  this  century,  beginning  perhaps 
with  Ortega's  "The  Dehumanization  of  Art."   It  is  this  same 
observation  which  leads  some  to  claim  that  in  the  modern  period,  art 
has  become  subjective  rather  than  objective,  that  while  the  purpose  of 
art  was  at  one  point  in  time  to  Imitate  life,  art  has  since  turned 
around  and  severed  its  connections  with  life;  it  instead  imitates  only 
itself.   These  claims  are  both  true  and  untrue. 

Certainly,  much  modern  art  is  critical  of  Itself.   What  is  known 
as  modernism  came  about  in  part  as  an  attempt  to  mediate  various 
dualisms  and  discontinuities.   It  arose  out  of  a  conflict  between  two 
parallel  cultures,  the  techno-coraplex  highly  rationalized  "modern" 
period  and  the  pre-technologlzed  "pre-industrial"  period.   The 
differences  between  these  two  periods  cannot  be  distinguished  solely 
in  terms  of  technology,  as  any  two  periods  in  time  can  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  technological  development.   What  significantly  differentiates 
the  two  is  their  modes  of  social  organization,  and  the  nature  of  man's 
participation  in  society. 
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The  former  of  these  two  parallel  cultures  was  a  product  of  the 
industrial  revolution  and  the  fragmentation  and  secularization  of 
society.   Industrialization  brought  with  it  innumerable  structural  and 
demographic  changes:   urbanization,  role  specialization  and 
differentiation,  rationalized  institutional  structures.   It  is  from 
these  changes  that  an  Idea  of  alienation  originates,  the  idea  that 
while  society  is  highly  rational  man  Is  not,  and  that  while  his 
participation  in  society  is  patterned  and  ritualistic  man  is  naturally 
at  odds  with  pattern  and  ritual.   Concurrently,  the  history  of 
industrialization  Is  the  history  of  secularization,  culture's  move 
away  from  any  sort  of  religious  grounding.   By  the  modern  period, 
culture,  in  this  sense  symbolic  expression,  became  something  not  only 
lacking  its  former  religious  ties  but  something  which  was  Inherently 
irrational,  at  odds  with  structure,  seemingly  purposeless.   Combined 
with  this  is  the  rise  of  consumerism  and  commodity  production,  making 
cultural  products  something  which  must  at  least  be  sold  somewhere,  be 
turned  into  some  sort  of  livelihood.   Art  does  become  critical  of 
Itself  In  the  sense  that  It  had  to  create,  through  Its  own  production, 
its  own  purpose.   Not  only  did  the  artist  have  to  create,  he  had  to 
create  his  reason  for  creating.   It  makes  perfect  sense,  then,  that 
literary  theory  and  criticism  would  come  to  be  so  prominent  during 
this  same  period. 

What  we  Identify  as  modernism  was  an  attempt  to  mediate  between 
these  tensions.   It  attempted  to  set  straight  man's  seeming  opposition 
to  society,  the  distance  between  subject  and  object,  and  the  role  of 
symbolic  expression  in  general.   The  answer  to  these  conflicts 
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entailed  a  form  of  humanism.   It  said  that  man  could  transcend  man  and 
society  through  creation,  through  inventiveness,  that  art  was  supreme 
achievement.   Modernism  is  modern  in  technique,  in  its  emphasis  on  the 
commonplace  and  the  attempt  to  transfer  that  commonplace  into  a 
universal.   To  be  a  modernist  is  to  feel  the  conflict  Prufrock  felt, 
between  thought  and  action  and  between  society  and  your  own  humanity. 
To  be  a  modernist  is  to  react  to  these  conflicts  in  the  manner  Stevens 
reacted,  by  saying  that  poetry  is  an  act  of  discovery  and  a  gesture 
towards  the  recognition  of  self,  that  "the  poem  of  the  act  of  the 
mind"  is  a  creative  act  of  thought  in  a  physical  world  and  a  wholly 
human  process  that  gives  pleasure.   Of  course,  because  of  this  belief 
in  the  power  of  art  the  modernists  were  always  caught  between  what  art 
should  be  and  what  in  fact  it  appeared  to  do.   Creation  was  meant  to 
satisfy  the  "rage  for  order,"  to  let  man  transcend  the  trappings  of 
society,  and  it  did  not  always  succeed. 

The  modernists  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  destined  to  fail. 
Their  art,  their  creation,  was  meant  as  a  certain  alternative  to 
society,  as  something  which  pointed  out  what  was  amiss  in  the  world 
and  what  could  be  if  the  audience  not  only  emphasized  with  but  also 
took  part  in  this  "leaping."   Of  course,  the  audience  was  a  part  of 
that  society  and  those  structures  which  led  the  modernists  to  feel 
alienation,  to  feel  that  their  work  wasn't  of  inherent  value  but  that 
this  value  had  to  be  created.   So,  while  these  artists  and  poets 
wanted  an  audience,  they  were  simultaneously  antagonistic  towards  that 
audience.   While  they  believed  they  had  something  significant  to  say, 
they  employed  the  most  antagonistic  forms  In  which  to  say  it.   Eliot, 
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for  example,  pointed  out  the  waste  and  fragmentation  In  this  society 
in  "The  Waste  Land"  through  multiple  narration,  fragmented  plot,  and 
Images  of  waste  and  decay.   Rather  than  empathy,  forms  such  as  these 
often  evoked  anger,  frustration,  or  disdain.   But,  while  poets  such  as 
Pound  and  Eliot  were  busy  creating  their  own  aesthetic  and  poetic 
techniques,  a  mass  popular  market  was  arising,  a  market  In  which 
popular  forms  were  sold  to  masses  of  people. 

While  this  sort  of  modern  art  was  basically  opposed  to  society 
and  Its  values  and  emphasized  the  self  and  a  form  of  aesthetic 
hedonism.  It  came  to  be  accepted.   The  modernists'  supreme 
achievements  came  to  be  imitated  and  available  In  every  bookstore, 
while  they  were  never  meant  to  have  mass  appeal.   Daniel  Bell  has 
accused  modernism  of  substituting  a  hedonistic  religious  system  based 
on  the  self  and  pleasure  for  the  older,  world-sustaining  religious 
values.   This  is  not  exactly  true.   If  the  modernists  were  interested 
in  creating  alternative  religious  or  cultural  systems,  they  were 
interested  in  doing  this  for  themselves  and  not  for  any  mass  audience. 
The  humanism  of  the  modernists  was  meant  to  be  both  high-brow  and 
anti-bourgeolse  and  not  easily  assimilated  into  the  mainstream  of 
cultural  production.   In  this  sense  it  was  an  avant-garde  movement. 

Both  Burger  and  Poggioli  define  avant-garde  movements  as 
artistic  schools  or  aesthetic  theories  which  arise  in  protest  to 
prevailing  norms  or  assumptions  about  what  art  should  be.   They 
attempt  to  shatter  these  norms,  and  call  into  question  the  nature  of 
art  itself,  while  they  claim  in  fact  to  be  art.   The  history  of  the 
avant-garde,  particularly  In  America,  Is  the  history  of  these  sorts  of 
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movements  coming  Into  being  and  then  being  accepted  and  assimilated, 
while  newer,  more  "shocking"  aesthetics  are  created  in  reaction  to  the 
older  avant-gardes,  all  in  rather  rapid  succession.   As  an  avant-garde 
movement,  modernism  failed  in  the  same  way  all  subsequent  avant-gardes 
have  failed:   it  could  not  resist  assimilation,  and  it  tried  to  stand 
opposed  to  social  norms  while  employing  those  norms  as  part  of  its 
technique.   While  Bell  and  others  would  claim  that  modern  art  has 
become  autonomous  from  social  norms  and  structure,  the  opposite  is  in 
fact  true.   While  revolting  against  these  norms,  modern  art  has 
continuously  incorporated  them  into  its  technique  and  has  thus  negated 
its  own  protest  by  becoming  an  Imitation  of  the  structure  and  norms  it 
sets  out  to  oppose.   This  will  be  further  examined  in  Chapter  III. 
For  now  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  tensions  modernists  tried  to 
mediate  became  more  and  more  prevalent  as  the  twentieth  century 
progressed. 

By  the  corateraporary  period  in  art  and  poetry,  the  humanist 
impulse  had  been  replaced  by  other  assumptions  about  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  art.   Gerald  Graff  notes,  "...  the  sense  of  the  loss 
of  belief  In  significant  external  reality  is  the  explicit  theme  of 
postmodernism."    This  is  true  only  In  a  particular  sense.   The 
humanistic  assumptions  of  the  modernists  implied  that  there  existed  a 
meaningful  world  of  external  events  which  the  artist  could  meditate 
upon,  comment  upon,  and  clarify.   Modernism  and  postmodernism  can  be 
distinguished  In  part  by  the  fact  that,  to  the  postmoderns, 
significant  external  reality  exists  only  in  direct  relation  to  inner, 
or  personal,  realities.   Significant  external  reality  becomes  not  so 
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much  lost  as  confused  with  personal  experience.  What  Is  identified 
with  postmodernism,  moreover,  begins  with  a  rejection  of  the  sort  of 
humanism  which  lay  beneath  modernist  thought.   To  be  postmodern  is  to 
believe  that  poetry  or  art  does  not  transcend  or  stand  above  life, 
that  the  poem  can  never  be  timeless  or  universal,  a  complete  artifact; 
rather  the  poem  and  the  creative  act  is  a  new  way  of  seeing  and 
conceptualizing  the  familiar,  with-out  necessarily  trying  to  comment 
upon  or  clarify  it. 

Alan  Kaprow,  in  his  "A  Manifesto  on  Happenings,"  says,  "The 
contemporay  artist  is  not  out  to  supplant  recent  modern  art  with  a 

better  kind;  he  wonders  what  art  might  be.   Art  and  life  are  not 
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simply  co-mingled;  their  identities  are  both  uncertain."   What  is 

postmodern,  then,  is  characterized  through  its  attempt  at  redefining 

what  art  is  and  what  the  experience  art  should  deal  with  might  be. 

Without  any  definitive  belief  in  significant  external  reality,  what  is 

it  that  a  poem  should  describe?   What  should  bring  It  Into  existence? 

While  the  earlier  modernists  grappled  with  this  same  problem,  they  are 

different  In  that  they  felt  that  they  had  something  significant  to 

say.   In  the  contemporary  period,  innovations  In  technique  and 

presentation  stem  from  an  underlying  belief  that  there  is  no  one 

Important  purpose  for  art  to  have,  and  that  any  poem  or  act  of 

creation  can  never  be  a  complete  artifact. 

Lyotard  echoes  Graff's  assertion  by  claiming,  "The  objects  and 

the  thoughts  which  originate  in  scientific  knowledge  and  the 

capitalist  economy  convey  with  them  one  of  the  rules  which  supports 

their  possibility:   the  rule  that  there  is  no  reality  unless  testified 
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by  a  consensus  between  partners  over  a  certain  knowledge  and  certain 

..4 
commitments.    Graff  continues,  "The  paradox  of  the  modern  mind  is 

that  it  is  unable  to  believe  in  the  objective  validity  of  meanings  yet 

unable  to  do  without  meanings.   The  double-status  of  meaning  itself  in 

the  arts  is  one  outcome  of  this  paradox."    "Postmodernism"  comes  to 

be  defined  as  a  movement  which  calls  into  question  the  claims  of  art 

and  literature  to  truth  and  human  value.   Meaning  becomes  a 

problematic  terra,  and  the  process  of  creation  becomes  something 

potentially  absurd.   If  because  of  the  fragmentation  and  role 

specialization  found  in  modern  social  life  there  is  no  definitive 

external  reality,  and  if  because  meaning  is  subjective  and  valid  only 

if  you  can  find  others  to  agree  with  you,  two  trends  will  appear  in 

art.   First,  pluralism  will  come  to  reign,  pluralism  being  the  belief 

that  any  theory  is  potentially  valid,  and  any  method  or  technique  of 

creation  is  appropriate.   Secondly,  due  to  the  double-status  of 

meaning,  the  artist  will  have  no  assurance  that  the  function,  aim, 

meaning,  and  place  of  his  or  her  work,  is  recognized.   As  a  result, 

artists  will  search  out  new  and  different  ways  and  means  for  their 

work  as  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  perceived  problem. 

The  perslstance  of  pluralism  in  the  contemporary  arts  Is 

evident,  not  just  due  to  the  reasons  stated  but  due  to  the  fact  that 

as  cultural  products  must  be  bought  and  sold  techniques  will  be 

invented  and  re-Invented  over  and  over  again  in  order  to  make  the  work 

appear  "new"  and  "different,"  and  thus  "fashionable"  to  consume. 

Further,  the  theory  holds  that  as  "new"  methods  and  techniques  come  to 

be  seen  as  acceptable,  newer  ones  will  be  invented  to  replace  them. 
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Pluralism  thus  degenerates  Into  consumerism,  and  the  contemporary 
period  in  the  arts  has  become  marked  by  a  proliferation  of  forms  and 
the  acceptance  of  almost  any  of  these  forms  by  a  mass  audience. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  paradox  of  meaning  is  the 
belief  that  in  art  and  literature  experience  and  its  relationship  to 
meaning  must  be  reconceptualized  and  rediscovered.   Charles  Altleri 
discusses  postmodern  poetics  as  an  attempt  at  rediscovering  value,  and 
sees  this  as  being  done  through  new  ways  of  seeing  and  conceptualizing 
the  familiar.   ".  .  .a  poem  is  significant  not  because  it  leads  us 
out  to  meaning  or  embodies  significant  themes  or  dramatizes  human 
problems  but  because  it  captures  in  its  own  process  the  basic  forces 
or  presences  which  give  human  existance  its  meaning,"  he  states. 
"Concrete  universal  gives  way  to  an  exploration  of  the  many  ways  the 
universal  —  be  it  'being'  or  energy  or  the  collective  unconscious  — 
manifests  itself  in  the  concrete  moment.   Instead  of  raising 
particulars  to  the  level  of  unlversals  whereby  they  come  to  provide 
models  for  experience,  the  postmoderns  seek  to  have  the  universal 
concretized,  to  see  the  particular  as  numinous,  not  as 
representative."    Altieri  is  suggesting  that  concrete,  particular 
moments,  or  experiences,  are  to  be  seen  not  as  instances  which  can  be 
made,  upon  reflection,  into  universal  models  for  feeling  and 
experience,  but  as  the  universal  manifest  in  a  personal  and  particular 
way.   The  concrete  and  particular  become  revelatory,  something  which 
for  some  reason  might  put  a  whole  chain  of  associations  into  a 
different  light.   The  concrete  moment  Is  not  a  universal,  but  a 
personal  revelation  of  what  may  be  universal. 
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Altlert  goes  on  to  say  that  because  value  comes  from  "a  direct 
engagement  with  the  universal  forces  of  being  manifest  in  the 
particular,"  decreation  is  a  basic  process  for  the  postmodern  arts. 
"Human  forms  must  first  be  destroyed,  if  we  are  to  be  open  to  the  true 
sources  of  value  manifest  in  the  natural  processes  which  create 
forms."    Certainly,  we  can  see  that  this  Is  true  if  we  examine  the 
poetics  of  such  people  as  Charles  Olson,  Allen  Ginsberg,  or  any  of  the 
contemporary  poets  concerned  with  automatic  writing  or  with  the  poera 
as  a  force  field  of  energy  which  the  poet  merely  directs  onto  the 
page.   However,  Altieri's  use  of  the  word  "value"  can  be  misleading. 
Many  contemporary  poets  begin  with  the  assumption  not  that  value  stems 
from  engagement  with  the  concrete  and  the  particular,  but  that  this 
engagement  produces  meaning,  and  that  meaningful  experience,  the  sort 
of  experience  which  poetry  should  treat,  is  found  only  through  the 
concrete  and  particular.   If  there  is  no  definitive  external  reality, 
then  the  only  reality  which  exists  must  be  the  subjective  reality 
found  through  everyday,  particular  experience.   It  must,  in  other 
words,  be  found  through  understanding  and  portraying  the  essence  of 
our  relationship  to  "things." 

In  this  sense,  Altieri's  assertion  can  be  validated  not  only 
through  the  poetics  of  the  projectlvlsts  and  energy  poets,  but  In 
numerous  of  the  contemporary  poets.   Attention  to  the  commonplace  is 
nothing  new.  In  fact  It  can  be  seen  In  many  of  the  earlier  modernists. 
However,  treatment  of  the  commonplace  became  engagement  with  It,  and 
this  change  can  be  traced  to  William  Carlos  Williams,  perhaps  the  most 
Influential  of  the  earlier  modernists.   Other  poets,  such  as  Wallace 
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Stevens,  exaulted  what  was  conunon,  a  lady  brushing  her  hair  for 
Instance,  but  did  It  through  formalized  structures.   For  example, 
"Sunday  Morning"  is  written  in  blank  verse,  or  unrhymed  iambic 
pentameter.  Williams  combined  his  representational  "things"  with  what 
he  called  the  variable  foot  and  the  American  idiom.   Using  a  variable 
foot  means  determining  line  by  feeling  and  Intuition,  and  this  is  a 
direct  predecessor  of  Olson's  projective  verse.   The  American  idiom  is 
the  American  language  as  it  is  spoken,  rather  than  written,  without 
reference  to  what  is  academically  or  formally  acceptable.   This  sort 
of  conversational  voice  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and  noticeable 
aspects  of  contemporary  American  poetry,  from  Alan  Dugan  to  Adrlenne 
Rich,  from  Frank  O'Hara  to  Louis  Simpson. 

Williams  is  perhaps  most  noted  for  the  statement  "No  ideas  but 
in  things."   In  saying  this,  he  was  not  saying  that  things,  or 
objects,  are  the  only  aspect  of  life  which  is  of  value,  but  that  we 
can  only  experience  life,  or  meaning  if  you  will,  through  our 
involvement  with  and  observation  of  "things."   Man  and  nature  are  not 
opposed,  but  apposed.   Experience  came  to  be  seen  as  something  which 
Is  not  open  to  mediation  or  contemplation  but  something  immediate, 
ephemeral,  and  directly  related  to  the  world  which  exists  external  to 
the  individual.   This  redefinition  of  experience  is  crucial  to  almost 
all  the  poetry  we  group  as  postmodern.   Frank  O'Hara,  for  instance, 

Q 

said,  "I  want  the  poem  to  he_   the  subject,  not  just  about  it,"   and  he 
did  this  by  using  Images  which  were  their  own  subject  matter.  His  work 
absorbed  the  slang,  notions,  and  problems  of  modern  life,  attempting 
to  negate  the  hierarchy  of  high  and  low  culture  while  it  tried  to  fit 
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the  subject  matter,  to  become  closer  to  the  experience  from  which  the 

poem  arose.   O'Hara  felt  that  the  world  is  a  world  of  objects,  and  if 

the  self  were  to  turn  inward  it  too  would  be  an  object.   To  try  to 

know  is  to  objectify,  then;  introspection  is  a  movement  away  from  the 

manifest  forces  of  the  universe.   The  purpose  of  poetry  is  to  capture 

the  essence  of  our  relationship  to  things,  just  as  it  was  for  the 

projective  and  energy  poets.   This  can  be  seen  in  an  excerpt  from  his 

poem,  "Rhapsody." 

Where  is  the  summit  where  all  aims  are  clear 

the  pin-point  light  upon  a  fear  of  lust 

as  agony's  needlework  grows  up  around  the  unicorn 

and  fences  him  for  milk-and  yoghurt-work 

when  I  see  Gianni  and  I  know  he's  thinking  of  John  Erlcson 

playing  the  Rachmaninoff  2nd  or  Elizabeth  Taylor 

taking  sleeping  pills  and  Jane  thinks  of  Manderley 

and  Irkutsk  while  I  cough  lightly  in  the  smog  of  desire 

and  my  eyes  water  achingly  imitating  the  true  blue 

a  sight  of  Manhatten  in  the  towering  needle 

multi-faceted  Insight  of  the  fly  in  the  stringless  labyrinth 

Canada  plans  a  higher  place  than  the  Empire  State  Building 

1  am  getting  into  a  cab  at  9th  Street  and  1st  Avenue 

and  the  Negro  driver  tells  me  about  a  $120  apartment 

"where  you  can't  walk  across  the  floor  after  10  at  night 

not  even  to  pee,  cause  it  keeps  them  awake  downstairs" 

no,  I  don't  like  that  "well,  I  didn't  take  it" 

perfect  in  the  hot  humid  morning  on  my  way  to  work 

a  little  supper-club  conversation  or  the  mill  of  the  gods 

Here,  we  see  O'Hara  associating  various  states  of  emotion  with 

his  physical  activity  -  walking  down  the  street,  getting  a  cab, 

talking  to  the  driver.   We  also  see  the  physical  quality  of  the 

morning,  the  heat,  the  humidity,  the  smogginess  of  the  street  - 

associated  with  the  "smog  of  desire"  O'Hara  sees  in  himself  and  In 

several  of  his  frelnds.   Experience,  then,  is  the  culmination  of 

Internal  states  and  external  events,  neither  being  "meaningful"  in  and 

of  itself. 
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The  redefinition  of  experience  is  also  crucial  to  poets  such  as 

Alan  Dugan,  who  writes  poems  which  seem  so  ordinary  and  commonplace  in 

depiction  that  they  are  often  called  "charmless"  or  "without  grace." 

Dugan 's  characteristic  flatness  of  speech  and  simplicity  make  his  work 

appear  as  if  it  is  not  well-wrought,  but  his  skill  with  language  is 

actually  immense.   Dugan  believes  that  all  of  life  and  all  of  history 

is  a  surface,  the  problem  is  that  the  surface  does  not  necessarily 

reflect  what  is  happening  below  the  surface.   This  surface/below 

surface  tension  is  the  basis  for  his  work,  whether  it  is  about  history 

or  his  own  life.   His  technique  is  to  try  to  show,  using  very 

uncomplicated  language  and  a  very  flat  tone,  the  unwritten,  the 

strangeness  below  the  surface,  but  to  do  this  through  a  depiction  of 

the  surface  Itself.   We  can  take  his  poem,  "What  Happened?   What  Do 

You  Expect?"  as  an  example: 

The  waiter  waited,  the  cook  ate, 
the  scales  read  zero,  and  the  clock 
began  to  agree.   It  agreed 
and  disagreed  but  rang  no  bells, 
and  in  the  quiet  of  the  whole 
peeled  onion  on  the  chopping  block 
the  whole  flayed  lamb  stamped 

QUALITY 
hung  by  its  heels  and  was 
devoured  by  a  fly.   Outside, 
a  woman  screamed  and  stopped. 
Two  cops  came  in  for  coffee-and, 
laughing  and  filling  the  place 
with  night  as  black  as  the  sweat 
in  the  armpits  of  their  shirts. 
"Some  guy  hit  his  girlfriend 
and  she  didn't  like  it  or  us 
either."   Oh  It  had  been 
the  count-down  for  a  great 
catastrophe  that  had  not 
happened,  not  as  raw  event, 
but  as  time  In  the  death  of  the  lamb. 

Here  again,  experience  is  presented  as  what  happened  as  it 
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happened,  as  something  contingent  upon  external  events.   As  opposed  to 
O'Hara,  Dugan  feels  that  experience  is  more  than  Just  what  is  on  the 
surface,  that  these  implications  can  only  be  found  through 
contemplative  mediation.   That  mediation,  however,  is  up  to  the 
reader;  Dugan  doesn't  do  it  for  you.   The  poem's  place  is  only  to  hint 
at  or  suggest  the  strangeness  that  exists  in  life,  In  particular 
situations  and  occurrences. 

This  redefinition  of  experience  can  certainly  be  seen  in  more 
than  the  two  poets  described  here.   However,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
this  along  with  the  other  general  assumptions  I  have  outlined  form  the 
basis  upon  which  'postmodern'  poetry  is  produced.   These  underlying 
assumptions  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  grounds  for  differentiating 
one  movement  In  poetry  from  another.   As  was  noted  before,  many  of  the 
elements  of  modern  art  and  literature  have  remained  consistent  through 
the  twentieth  century.   Hassan,  in  "POSTmodernlSM:   A  Paracrltlcal 
Bibliography,"  has  Identlfed  seven  elements  which  have  been  carried 
through  the  modern  period  in  art.   These  are:   Urbanlsm,  from  nature 
put  In  doubt  to  the  anarchy  and  fragmentation  of  the  city; 
Technologism,  from  the  machine  as  enemy  to  the  arts'  embracing  of 
technology;  Dehuraanlzatlon,  from  abstraction  to  self-consuming  Irony; 
Prlmitlvism,  from  the  mythic  use  of  archetypes  to  the  existential; 
Eroticism,  from  love  as  a  disease  to  the  pornographic  and  homosexual 
and  the  completely  liberated  libido;  Antinomlanlsra,  from  the  pride  of 
art  to  the  counter-culture  to  Images  of  destruction;  and 
Experlmentaltsra,  from  the  Innovative  to  the  Improvlsatlonal . ^°  While 
these  continuities  can  be  discerned,  a  serious  shift  between  the  older 
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and  newer  periods  of  modern  art  can  be  seen  in  relation  Co  the 
stylistic  elements  and  poetic  techniques  which  are  both  used  and 
accepted.   While  the  development  of  these  techniques  has  an  obvious 
relationship  to  such  assumptions  as  the  lack  of  a  definitive  external 
reality  and  the  redefinition  of  experience  and  its  relation  to  the 
creative  act,  other  factors  are  Involved. 

While  treating  experience  directly,  these  'postmoderns'  began 
developing  and  employing  cultural  forms  which  are  closely  related  to 
the  social  patterns  of  communication  their  art  was  to  comment  upon. 
Rather  than  moving  further  from  life,  art  has  come  to  be  almost 
indistinguishable  from  life,  were  it  not  for  the  context  of  the 
gallery  or  bookstore  which  lets  us  know  how  to  view  the  images 
presented  to  us.   There  are  four  major  developments  in  poetic 
technique  which  can  be  discussed  to  support  this  claim:   synecdoche, 
pastiche,  associative/projective  imagery,  and  in  Lionel  Trilling's 

words,  "the  acculturation  of  the  anticultural,  or  the  legitimization 

9 
of  the  subversive."    In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  I  will  define 

and  illustrate  these  four  techniques.   They  will  be  discussed  In 

relation  to  social  interaction  in  Chapter  III,  in  order  to  justify  the 

assertion  that  art  has  become  almost  indistinguishable  from  life. 

Synecdoche  is  generally  defined  as  the  use  of  one  image  or  part 

of  a  complex  of  terras  associated  with  a  whole  in  place  of  that  whole. 

Within  this  broad  definition,  synecdoche  can  also  be  seen  as  a  complex 

of  emotions  represented  by  a  single  term,  or  as  an  entire  chain  of 

associations  reduced  to  one  image.   This  sort  of  substitution  is  a 

technique  employed  with  great  frequency  by  various  contemporary  poets. 
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although  It  can  be  traced  to  such  poets  as  e.e.  cummlngs  and  Kenneth 

Patchen.   While  curamings  relied  heavily  on  both  the  visual  arrangement 

of  his  words  and  on  the  rearrangement  of  grammatical  structure,  we  can 

also  see  a  constant  turn  of  words  or  phrases  which  are  to  be  taken  as 

representative  of  some  larger  whole.   In  "my  sweet  old  etcetera,"  for 

example,  cummings  builds  a  poem  on  the  implications  of  the  word 

"etcetera."   While  concrete  imagery  is  built  around  the  word,  it  is 

used  repeatedly,  implying  that  the  message  of  the  poem  centers  around 

everything  that  is  not  there  but  is  suggested  by  that  essentially 

meaningless  word. 

ray  sweet  old  etcetera 

aunt  lucy  during  the  recent 

war  could  and  what 

is  more  did  tell  you  just 

what  everybody  was  fighting 

for, 

my  sister 

Isabel  created  hundreds 

(and 

hundreds)  of  socks  not  to 

mention  shirts  fleaproof  earwarmers 

etcetera  wristers  etcetera,  my 

mother  hoped  that 

1  would  die  etcetera 

bravely  of  course  my  father  used 

to  become  hoarse  talking  about  how  it  was 

a  priviledge  and  if  only  he 

could  meanwhile  my 

self  etcetera  lay  quietly 
in  the  deep  mud  et 

cetera 

(dreaming, 

et 

cetera,  of 
Your  Smile 
eyes  knees  and  of  your  Etcetera) 
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We  can  also  see  this  technique  In  "o  to  be  In  f Inland,"  a  poem 

which  Is  written  by  juxtaposing  three  fragments,  or  partial  Images. 

Again,  the  poem  Is  understood  not  by  knowing  the  three  fragments 

alone,  but  by  understanding  what  they  Imply. 

o  to  be  In  flnland 

now  that  russla's   here) 


swing 

low 

sweet 

ca 

rr 

y  on 

(pass  the  freedoms  pappy  or 
uncle  shylock  not  Interested 

Most  Important  In  his  Influence  on  poets  who  began  writing  after 

1945,  Patchen  Is  known  for  his  poem-palntlngs  as  well  as  his  use  of 

the  colloquial  and  his  attempt  at  surrealist  prose.  The  Journal  of 

Albion  Moonlight .   Synecdoche  Is  also  an  Important  aspect  of  Patchen 's 

work.   In  "For  the  Mother  of  My  Mother's  Mother"  he  creates  the  Image 

of  a  graveyard  and  the  passage  of  time  through  the  use  of  one-word  or 

one-phrase  Images.   Unlike  cummlngs,  these  Images  are  not  necessarily 

externally  referential,  the  poem  Is  based  on  their  associations  rather 

than  relying  upon  connectives  given  in  the  poem  itself. 

Wind.   Flower.   Pretty  village. 
1847 

This  is  the  autumn,  Jenny. 

Leaves  scratch 

The  lowest  star. 

Green  are  the  leaves,  Jenny. 

Pleasure  in  a  warm  young  body  .  .  . 

Dogs  snap 

At  the  sullen  moon. 

Cruel  are  the  dogs,  Jenny. 

They  do  their  crazysad  love 
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Over  your  sleeping  face. 
Snow.   Rain.   A  bad  world. 

Jenny,  my  darling  Jenny  ... 
Black  are  the  leaves  that  fall 
On  your  grave. 

Synecdoche  of  the  sort  found  In  much  of  the  poetry  written  after 

1960  can  be  seen  in  Patchen's  "The  Murder  of  Two  Men  by  a  Young  Kid 

Wearing  Lemon-colored  Gloves."   Here  the  poem  is  the  repetition  of 

the  word  "wait,"  and  is  structured  by  the  arrangement  of  that  word  on 

paper.   It  is  important  to  note  that  although  the  poem  consists  only 

of  two  words  and  their  arrangement,  it  is  essentially  a  single 

narrative  image.   Poets  writing  after  Patchen  often  turned  completely 

away  from  narration,  relying  completely  upon  the  associations  of  the 

words  used  in  substltuion  for  concrete  imagery.   In  "The  Murder  .  .  ." 

however,  the  words  tell  the  story  of  a  moment  in  time  which  is  the 

image  of  the  poem. 

Wait. 

Wait. 

Wait. 

Wait.  Wait. 

Wait. 


Wait. 


Wait, 
Wait. 


Wait. 


Wait. 


Walt. 
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Walt. 
Walt. 

NOW. 
We  can  see  the  use  of  synecdoche  In  a  non-narrative  fashion  In 
such  poets  as  Aram  Saroyan,  Clark  Coolldge,  and  In  Tom  Clark's  shorter 
poems.   Saroyan  composes  entirely  with  a  typewriter,  and  will  not 
allow  his  works  to  be  typeset.   Rather,  his  poems  are  meant  to  be  read 
In  typewritten  form,  just  as  they  are  meant  to  be  composed  in  that 
form.   Saroyan  doesn't  always  base  his  work  upon  words;  sometimes  he 
uses  lines,  sometimes  only  punctuation  marks.   The  typewriter  Is  used 
as  a  tool  to  efficiently  represent  the  feeling,  or  meaning,  of  the 
words  or  phrases  he  is  working  with.   There  Is  no  narration,  no 
metaphor,  no  title,  no  beginning  or  ending  notation  for  each  poem  or 
series  of  poems.   To  Saroyan,  the  poem  is  a  feeling  or  meaning 
associated  with  particular  words  or  marks  mediated  through  the 
typewriter.   The  audience  doesn't  read  as  much  as  see  or  empathize. 

j;u;n;g;l;e 

pagne. 
cham. 

Clark  Coolldge 's  "Air"  is  a  long  poem  composed  entirely  of 

sentence  fragments.   The  only  verb  in  the  poem  is  "is,"  and  this  Is 

never  used  with  a  subject  ("how/ls/to/how/as/by/yet ,"  for  example.) 

There  is  no  obvious  connection   among  the  sections  of  the  poem. 

Rather,  it  is  words  which  exist  in  air,  words  which  float  at  you 

seemingly  at  random.   The  poem  has  no  overall  narrative  or  meaning. 

However,  when  read,  one  can  sense  changes  in  emotional  quality  through 
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the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  fragments.   In  this  sense,  the  poem 

Is  a  series  of  shifting  moods  representing  fleeting  thoughts  which  are 

never  quite  complete.   Like  something  as  precarious  as  a  mood,  the 

poem  Is  never  a  finished  product,  never  something  completely 

recognizable  or  causally  explained: 

quite  Is 
that  to 
all  for 
this  for 
some  and  all 


in  so 
can  all 
is  in 
can  be 
this  so 
which  some 
far  some 
ever  poles 


have 
the 


such 
as 


in 
it 


if  it 

that 
this 

fact  did 
same  a 
whole 
only  its 
in  this  is 

Tom  Clark  sometimes  uses  this  technique,  creating  fragments 
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which  seem  to  exist  in  air,  and  having  those  fragments  represent  the 

idea  or  emotion  which  is  the  poem.   Unlike  Coolidge,  Clark  uses  one 

single  fragment,  usually  two  lines  in  length.   For  example: 

More  hair 
every  day 

or 

You  owe  me  $94.35 

Finally,  we  see  synecdoche  used  for  narrative  purposes  in  Alan 

Dugan's  work.   In  "Family  Statements,"  Dugan  uses  one  statement  from 

each  member  of  a  family  to  present  an  entire  life  and  living 

situation.   Like  cumming's  "o  to  be  in  finland"  it  is  the 

juxtaposition  of  these  statements,  incomplete  if  they  stood  alone, 

which  makes  the  poem. 

Wife:   We'll  gather  all  the  people  together 
and  build  the  castle,  layer  on  layer. 

Husband:      It's  a  hard  birth, 
a  short  life, 
and  death  forever, 
so  why  work? 

Daughter:  Yes 

and  no 

and  maybe  so 

and  everywhere  all  over. 

Dugan  presents  us  with  three  statements,  which  we  assume  are 

representative  of  the  speakers'  points  of  view.   Taken  individually, 

we  would  have  a  wife  who  values  connection  among  people,  a  husband  who 

loathes  work,  and  a  daughter  who  seems  to  be  replete  with  Innocence 

and  vitality.   However,  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  one  another, 

we  see  a  situation  where  each  individual  has  a  point  of  view  which 

does  not  necessarily  compliment  or  take  Into  consideration  the 
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feelings  of  the  other  family  members.   "Family  Satements"  becomes  a 
statement  on  the  lack  of  cohesion  found  among  members  of,  presumably, 
the  same  family.   The  ambiguity  of  the  title  ("Family  Statements"  as 
opposed  to  "Family's  Statements"  or  "Family's  Statement")  Implies  that 
this  situation  Is  to  be  taken  as  Indicative  of  the  statmeents  any 
family  might  produce  upon  request. 

Frederic  Jameson  has  discussed  pastiche  as  "  .  .  .  like  parody, 
the  imitation  of  a  peculiar  or  unique  style,  the  wearing  of  a 
stylistic  mask,  speech  in  a  dead  language;  but  it  is  a  neutral 
practice  of  such  mimicry,  without  parody's  ulterior  motive,  without 
the  satirical  impulse,  without  laughter,  without  that  still  latent 
feeling  that  there  exists  something  normal  compared  to  which  what  is 
being  imitated  is  rather  comic." ^^   Pastiche  in  this  sense  is  not 
understood  to  be  imitative  or,  as  In  its  common  use,  a  type  of  parody, 
but  as  the  use  of  previously  created  Images  In  a  new  context  as  the 
basis  of  a  piece  of  art  or  literature.   Rather  than  creating  new 
Images  or  languages,  pastiche  merely  reuses  already  deadened  or 
trivialized  ones,  making  the  work  more  a  comment  upon  and  culmination 
of  previous  styles  than  anything  else.   Photorealism  is,  in  the  visual 
arts,  perhaps  the  most  obvious  example  of  pastiche.   The  photorealist 
projects  a  slide,  a  photographic  image,  onto  the  canvas  and  traces  the 
photograph,  filling  in  the  color  exactly  as  it  is  on  the  slide.   The 
photorealist  painting  is  then  an  image  of  an  image,  and  is  ultimately 
not  "realistic"  in  that  it  represents  not  the  outside  world  but  an 
image  of  the  outside  world.   Pop  artists  also  used  pastiche,  creating 
paintings  of  frames  from  comic  strips,  Brlllo  boxes,  shelves  of 
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Campbell's  soup  cans.   Again,  what  Is  represented  In  the  work  Is  only 
another  Image,  not  created  by  the  artist  but  instead  put  into  a  new 
context  and  to  a  new  use  by  him.   The  role  of  the  artist  is  then  seen 
not  as  a  creator,  but  as  a  mediator;  works  are  not  created  but 
recreated  or  reproduced. 

Pastiche  can  be  seen  in  one  form  or  another  in  almost  all  the 
contemporary  arts.   Musicians  such  as  Brian  Eno  and  Steven  Reich  have 
used  it  as  a  compositional  technique.   Reich's  "It's  Gonna  Rain"  is  a 
twenty-minute  piece  composed  by  taking  a  recording  of  a  radio  preacher 
and  creating  musical  texture  by  layering  repetitions  of  the  phrase 
"it's  gonna  rain"  played  at  various  speeds.   In  "My  Life  in  the  Bush 
of  Ghosts,"  Eno's  collaboration  with  David  Byrne,  many  songs  are 
composed  by  creating  background  tones  for  tapes  of  radio  preachers, 
gospel  singers,  fragments  of  news  broadcasts,  and  other  bits  taped 
from  the  radio  and  from  recordings  by  other  artists.   The  title,  also, 
is  borrowed  from  a  novel  by  Amos  Tutuola.   In  both  of  these  instances 
the  composition  is  not  written  but  assembled  by  putting  already 
existing  and,  often,  recorded  sounds  to  new  uses. 

Pastiche  has  become  prevalent  in  fiction,  especially  by  more 
experimental  authors  such  as  Donald  Barthelme  and  Robert  Coover.  While 
Barthelrae  is  most  noted  for  his  fragmented  short  stories,  in  the 
context  of  this  discussion  it  would  be  better  to  examine  his  novel 
Snow  White.   While  the  title  and  characters  suggest  that  Barthelrae  is 
reworking  the  old  fairy  tale,  the  novel  is  more  concerned  with  the 
reworking  of  language.   In  Barthelrae 's  version.  Snow  White  is  educated 
and  a  poet.   She  lives  with  a  conglomeration  of  dwarves  who  wash 
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buildings  and  make  Chinese  bab^'  food.   While  the  protagonists  and 

antagonists  resemble  those  of  the  original,  Barthelme  develops  not  so 

much  a  "plot"  as  a  description  of  characters  caught  in  a  dead  story 

with  only  the  tools  of  a  dead  language  at  their  disposal.   The  tale 

becomes  their  struggle  for  release.  After  a  preliminary  introduction, 

the  novel  begins: 

"Oh  I  wish  there  were  some  words  in  the  world  that 
were  not  the  words  I  always  hear!"   Snow  White  exclaimed 
loudly.   We  regarded  each  other  sitting  around  the 
breakfast  table  with  its  big  cardboard  boxes  of  "Fear," 
"Chix,"  and  "Rats,"   Words  in  the  world  that  were  not  the 
words  she  always  heard?   What  words  could  those  be? 

The  book  comes  complete  with  its  own  set  of  questions  on  the  text, 
found  at  the  end  of  the  first  section.   These  questions  include 
"Does  Snow  White  resemble  the  Snow  White  you  remember?"  and  "Has 
the  work,  for  you,  a  metaphysical  dimension?   If  so,  what  is  it 
(twenty-five  words  or  less)?"   The  book,  overall,  becomes  an  imita- 
tion of  a  book.   It  is  not  presented  as  the  reworking  of  a  fairy  tale, 
but  as  an  imitation  of  the  reworking  of  fairy  tales.   Barthelme  in- 
cludes reflections  by  the  characters  on  the  task  of  writing,  and 
references  to  previous  masters  such  as  Henry  James.   In  this  way, 
the  situation  of  the  novel  is  to  be  taken  as  the  situation  of 
writing  in  general. 

Cocver's  story,  "The  Babysitter"  is  set  in  the  home  of  a 
couple  who  are  going  to  a  party  and  have  hired  a  babysitter.   The 
story  is  composed  of  fragments  from  the  thoughts  of  the  various 
characters  involved:   the  husband,  the  wife,  the  babysitter,  her 
boyfriend.   There  is  no  commentary,  no  narration.   It  is  only 
through  context  that  the  reader  can  decipher  which  thoughts  belong 
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to  whom.   The  events  of  the  evening  are  unclear;  what  one  character 
Imagines  happening  Is  contradicted  by  another  character's  thoughts, 
and  so  on.   At  the  story's  conclusion  It  becomes  evident  that  what  we 
have  just  read  are  the  daydreams  and  fantasies  of  several  people, 
which  have  been  Inspired  by,  and  are  Imitative  of,  the  Images 
appearing  on  the  television  set,  which  Is  on  In  the  living  room  all 
evening.   Absolutely  nothing  described  In  the  story  really  happened; 
It  Is  composed  entirely  of  Images  the  characters  construe  to  both  mime 
and  parody  the  Images  on  television.   In  this  sense,  their  world  Is 
not  a  real  world,  but  only  an  Image  of  the  world  created  by 
assimilating  other  Images  of  the  world.   The  story  Is  a  pastiche  In 
this  sense,  and  also  In  the  sense  that  It  doesn't  really  exist.   All 
that  exists  are  various  Images  which  could  be  story  but  are  never 
complete  enough  to  be  one. 

E.  L.  Doctrow  has  also  used  pastiche.   Ragtime  Is  a  novel  written 
by  combining  historical  knowledge  of  turn-of-the-century  America  with 
nostalgic  knowledge.   Doctrow  creates  characters  and  situations  from 
images  in  old  films,  newspapers,  books,  and  memory,  and  combines  those 
images  with  historical  fact.   In  Ragtime  historical  figures  move  in 
and  out  of  the  fictional  world,  and  while  we  know  many  of  the  events 
depicted  actually  occurred,  we  also  know  that  the  characters  in  the 
novel  we  are  closest  to  are  fictional,  and  that  the  account  of  history 
presented  cannot  be  completely  accurate. 

Similar  techniques  can  also  be  seen  in  contemporary  criticism. 
The  deconstructlve  idea  that  there  is  no  language  appropriate  to  a 
text  other  than  the  text  itself  leads  to  criticism  through  mass 
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citation  with  no  commentary,  and  to  Derrlda's  desire  to  explicate 
through  repetition,  to  superimpose  one  text  on  another.   "From  the 

very  beginning,"  Gregory  Ulmer  has  said,  "the  strategy  of 

12 
deconstruction  has  been  repetition."    Critical  language  then 

disappears;  explication  becomes  imitation. 

Many  poets  have  also  utilized  pastiche.   James  Schuyler's  poem, 

"Excerpts  from  a  Novel"  reads  as  if  it  is  just  that.   However,  there 

is  no  novel  outside  the  poem.   It  is  structured  to  look  like,  read 

like,  and  sound  like  a  prose  excerpt,  and  as  such  the  subject  matter 

of  the  poem  exists  somewhere  external  to  the  poem.   It  is  a  parody  of 

a  rather  trite  romantic  scene  that  could  be  found  in  any  romance  novel 

which  becomes  a  poem  only  when  put  into  the  context  of  poetry: 

"How  many  ways  do  I  love  you?   Clad,  half-clad,  starkers. 
Erect,  recumbent,  tumescent,  down  right  limp.   Snoozing. 
Snoring.   Smlllng-as  now-eyes  shut,  almost  asleep.   I 
love  your  fingers!   They  unlax,  they  unfurl.   You  are 
floating  away  from  me  on  a  dark,  salt,  refreshing  tide. 
I  will  tell  you  softly  and  more  softly  of  the  many  ways 
I  love  you  and  gently  ease  my  voice  to  a  thread,  to  an 
all  but  Invisible  strand  of  silk  loosened-so  llghtly- 
from  the  cocoon  of  sleep,  unseen,  within  you.   Dream.   I 
love  you,  a  whole  dream  heaven  world  away  from  me,  far 
from  me  as  Mars  and  further  than  the  Pleiades,  who  are 
seven.   You  no  longer  hear  ray  voice,  its  'haltering 
torrent  shrunk  to  a  soodling  thread.'   I  will,  all  loving 
all  of  you,  cease  now  to  speak." 
"Go  on.   I'm  listening." 
"Dear  heart!" 

In  "The  Horse's  Dream,"  Michael  McClure  uses  characters  from 

mythology  to  create  a  fantastical  situation.   However,  the  poem  Is 

written  not  by  describing  those  characters  or  the  situation,  but  by 

presenting  42  plans  for  stills  from  a  movie.   Reading  the  poem  is 

reading  an  outline  of  what  the  film  will  entail.   Each  line  of  the 

poem  is  either  a  shooting  direction  ("Music  -  waterfall  effects"  for 
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example)  or  a  potential  caption  for  publicity  photographs  for  the  film 
("Horses  telling  bawdy  stories".)   The  poem,  then,  is  a  comment  on 
some  other  set  of  images  which  have  not  been  and  will  not  be  created 
by  the  poet.  The  poem  concludes: 

29.  Persephone  hopelessly  attracted  to  giant  flowers. 

30.  Pluto  urgent-peerlng-shoutlng  at  horses. 

31.  Horses  harnessed  up  to  chariot  telling  bawdy  stories. 

32.  Tailed  nymphs  running  wild  among  stalagmites. 

33.  Persephone  plucks  giant  flower. 

34.  Pluto  leaps  into  chariot. 

35.  Pluto,  horses,  chariot  elevated  through  cavern  celling. 

36.  Pluto  reaches  to  grasp  Persephone. 

37.  Close-up  Persephone's  face. 

38.  Close-up  Pluto's  face. 

39.  Close-up  horses'  faces. 

40.  Dance  of  the  pomegranate  people  -  they  dance  and  form  giant 
pomegranate. 

41.  Finis. 

42.  Credits. 

Other  poets  have  used  pastiche  in  more  subtle  ways.   In  many  of 
her  poems  from  the  late  1960 's,  Adrlenne  Rich  borrows  Images  from  film 
and  shapes  them  to  fit  the  context  of  her  poetry.   This  can  be  seen  In 
"I  Dream  I'm  the  Death  of  Orpheus,"  and,  in  her  longer  poem  "Shooting 
Script,"  we  can  see  another  example  of  poetry  in  the  form  of  a 
potential  film  script.   In  a  more  recent  poem,  "Frame,"  Rich  describes 
with  the  detail  of  a  camera  a  young  black  student  waiting  for  a  bus 
arrested  for  no  apparent  reason,  continuously  interrupting  the  action 
to  parenthetically  tell  the  reader,  "I  am  not  there,  I  am  standing 
somewhere  outside  the  edge  of  the  frame,  trying  to  see."   A  brief 
survey  of  the  work  of  Ron  Padgett,  Robert  Francis,  and  Michael 
Benedikt  also  reveals  the  utilization  of  technique  containing  the 
element  of  pastiche. 

A  number  of  other  poets  writing  during  this  period  have 
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conceptualized  the  poem  as  a  "force  field"  or  as  an  assoclatlvely 
linked  cluster  of  nondlscurslve  Images.   The  poets  in  this  category 
range  from  Olson  and  the  projectivlsts  to  automatic  or  energy  poets 
such  as  Allen  Ginsberg  to  poets  who  work  by  association,  such  as  Frank 
O'Hara  and  Tom  Clark.   Although  there  are  numerous  differences  among 
these  poets,  they  are  linked  by  the  underlying  idea  that  poetry  should 
be  liberated  from  preconceptions  as  to  what  its  form  and  subject 
matter  should  be,  that  poetry  is  energy  captured  and  put  on  paper,  and 
the  poet  is  simply  the  person  who  captures  this  energy  and  transfers 
it.   Many  of  these  poets  believe  that  poetry  is  spontaneous,  created 
by  chance  and  Intuition,  comparable  to  the  uses  of  chance  in  art 
expounded  by  John  Cage,  who  has  based  both  essays  and  musical 
compositions  on  the  functions  of  the  I  Ching. 

In  "Projective  Verse,"  Olson  describes  the  poem  as  a  force  field, 
composed  by  the  transfer  of  the  poet's  energy  onto  paper  with  line  and 

stanza  determined  by  the  "breath"  of  the  poet,  breath  being  intuition, 
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the  feel  and  sound  of  the  poem  to  the  poet.    This  is  a  form  of 

passive  poetics,  the  poem  composing  and  determining  itself  as  it  is 

written  with  the  poet  following  the  will  of  the  poem.   Form,  he  said, 

should  never  be  more  than  an  extension  of  content,  and  one  perception 

14 
must  immediately  and  directly  lead  to  a  further  perception.    The 

poem  becomes  a  new  pattern  of  language  drawn  up  to  record  the 

underlying  structure  of  phenomena,  the  poet  acting  as  an  intermediary 

force  between  the  phenomena  itself  and  its  representation  on  paper. 

Olson  felt  that  we  are  ourselves  both  the  instrument  of  discovery 

and  the  instrument  of  definition,  and  that  life  is  preoccupation  with 
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Itself. ^^   This  amounts  to  a  belief  that  we  act  on  the  world  as  the 

world  acts  on  us,  and  so  our  only  inner  realities  are  also  external 

realities.   The  process  of  image,  then,  cannot  be  understood  separate 

from  the  stuff  it  works  on.    Association  was  Olson's  basis  of 

construction,  a  string  of  particular  perceptions  and  experiences 

written  down  with  no  abstraction  intervening.   His  goal  was  to  "return 

language  to  its  proper  place  in  experiences,"  and  he  felt  that  this 

would  be  done  if  it  is  recognized  that  Inner  realities  are  also 

external  realities,  and  if  there  is  no  separation  in  poetry  between 

the  images  used  and  their  origin  in  experience. 

Olson's  basis  of  construction  can  be  seen  in  "Letter  3"  from  The 

Maximus  Poems.   Here,  Olson  is  presenting  a  group  of  memories  from  his 

childhood  in  Gloucester  which  are  linked  associatively ,  and  are  held 

together  through  the  arrangement  of  the  images  on  paper,  the  lines 

running  into  each  other  as  the  images  run  into  each  other. 

Did  you  know,  she  sd,  growing  up  there, 
how  rare  it  was?   And  it  turned  out  later  she  meant 

exactly  the  long  field 
drops  down  from  Ravenswood  where  the  land  abrupts , 
this  side  of  Fresh  Water  Cove,  and  throws  out 
that  wonder  of  ray  childhood,  the  descending  green  does  run 
so, 
by  the  beach 

where  they  held  the  muster  Labor  Day, 

and  the  engine  teams 
threw  such  arcs  of  water 

runs  with  summer  with 
tansy 

Frank  O'Hara's  ties  to  the  New  York  School  of  artists  and  to  the 
world  of  the  visual  arts  are  relatively  well-known,  and  it  is  probably 


no 


t  unfair  to  say  that  his  work  is  the  poetic  equivalent  of  abstract 
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expressionism.   Experience  to  O'Hara  Is  a  feeling  associated  with 

particular  events.   To  describe  experience  Is  to  describe  a  series  of 

events  as  they  occurred  without  unnecessary  reflection  or 

Introspection.   In  his  work  he  Is  an  eye  walking  down  the  street, 

cataloguing  observations  and  events  which  are  related  because  they 

followed  one  another.   Lunch  Poems,  his  best  known  collection, 

contains  poems  written  during  or  after  his  walks  around  New  York 

during  his  lunch  break.   Many  of  the  poems  seem  to  contain  Images 

chosen  at  random,  and  they  are  presented  without  much  commentary  or 

connectives.   If  this  Is  true  It  Is  because  experience  Is  a  random 

occurrence,  something  which  happens  for  no  apparent  reason.   His  line 

and  stanza  breaks  also  appear  to  have  been  chosen  at  random, 

determined  for  consistency  In  line  length  and  to  give  the  poetry  the 

feel  of  motion  rather  than  to  show  transitions  In  thought  or 

perception. 

"The  Day  Lady  Died"  provides  a  good  example  of  O'Hara 's 

technique: 

It  Is  12:20  in  New  York  a  Friday 

three  days  after  Bastille  day,  yes 

It  is  1959  and  I  go  get  a  shoeshlne 

because  I  will  get  off  the  4:19  in  Easthampton 

at  7:15  and  then  go  straight  to  dinner 

and  I  don't  know  the  people  who  will  feed  me 

I  walk  up  the  muggy  street  beginning  to  sun 
and  have  a  hamburger  and  a  malted  and  buy 
an  ugly  NEW  WORLD  WRITING  to  see  what  the  poets 
in  Ghana  are  doing  these  days 

I  go  on  to  the  bank 
and  Miss  Stlllwagon  (first  name  Linda  I  once  heard) 
doesn't  even  look  up  ray  balance  for  once  in  her  life 
and  in  the  GOLDEN  GRIFFIN  I  get  a  little  Verlalne 
for  Patsy  with  drawings  by  Bonnard  although  I  do 
think  of  Hesiod,  trans.  Richard  Lattimore  or 
Brandan  Behan's  new  play  of  Le  Balcon  or  Les  Negres 
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of  Genet,  but  I  don't,  I  stick  with  Verlalne 
after  practically  going  to  sleep  with  quandarlness 

and  for  Mike  I  just  stroll  into  the  PARK  LANE 
Liquor  Store  and  ask  for  a  bottle  of  Strega  and 
then  I  go  back  where  I  came  from  to  6th  Avenue 
and  the  tobacconist  in  the  Ziegfeld  Theatre  and 
casually  ask  for  a  carton  of  Gaulioses  and  a  carton 
of  Picayunes,  and  a  NEW  YORK  POST  with  her  face  on  it 

and  I  am  sweating  a  lot  by  now  and  thinking  of 

leaning  on  the  John  door  in  the  5  SPOT 

while  she  whispered  a  song  along  the  keyboard 

to  Mai  Waldron  and  everyone  and  I  stopped  breathing 

"The  Day  Lady  Died"  is  a  poem  which  Is  about  loss,  specifically 

the  sense  of  loss  felt  when  the  narrator  discovers  that  Billie 

Holliday  has  passed  away.   The  poem  works,  however,  not  by  meditating 

on  that  loss  or  the  effect  her  death  will  have  on  the  narrator,  but  by 

describing  the  day's  events  as  they  happened,  and  implying  that  the 

sense  of  loss  which  occurs  at  the  conlusion  of  the  poem  gives  the 

events  of  the  day  a  new  or  heightened  meaning.   The  shoeshine,  dinner 

party,  Strega,  and  Gaulioses  and  Picayunes  have  meaning  only  in 

elation  to  the  lady  dying  on  a  Friday  in  1959  three  days  after 

Bastille  day.   If  O'Hara  had  seen  Miss  Stillwagon  the  next  day  she 

would  not  be  In  the  poem.   On  this  particular  day,  however.  Miss 

Stillwagon  and  her  neglect  in  checking  his  balance  are  tied  into  the 

sense  of  loss.   That  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  forgot  to 

check  a  balance. 

Many  poets  work  by  presenting  the  reader  wtih  an  associatively 

linked  cluster  of  nondiscursive  images.   Tom  Clark's  poems,  for 

example,  appear  completely  illogical  and  self-contradictory,  as  in 

"Poem: " 
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the  tiny  new  emotions 

no  doubt  left 

everything  clear  In  a  deceiving  light 

and  the  tresses  of  a  beloved 
forming  a  collar  that  presses 
to  quell  the  passion  of  the  blood 
the  autumn  strict  of  the  eye 

the  plumage  of  the  Intellect  lies  steeped 

In  feces  and  blood 

o  beech,  unbind  your  leaf,  for  deep 

In  Its  yellow 

the  honeyed  lime  lies  sleeping 

and  lead  shade 

seals  up  the  eyelids  of  its  sheep 

and  the  reprieve  tolls  gluellke 

no  awakening 

now  the  rich  cherry 

now  all  the  spring  and  autumn  trees 
What  is  this  poem  about?   It  is  not  about  anything  which  is  stated  in 
the  poem.   Rather,  it  is  about  not  knowing,  not  understanding,  because 
it  is  emotion  rather  than  intellect  from  which  we  can  learn  but  the 
Intellect  cannot  decipher  what  it  is  that  emotion  tells  you.   You  feel 
some  things  sometimes  and  then  new  emotions  pop  up  and  contradict  the 
old  ones,  and  you  are  left  not  understanding  what  it  Is  you  feel  at 
all.   This  idea  of  things  moving  in  a  circle,  of  having  emotions  and 
then  new  eraoClons  and  then  new  emotions  on  top  of  that,  and  of  never 
really  knowing  or  understanding  how  It  is  things  work  is  central  to 
Clark's  poetry,  which  Is  also  the  way  he  feels  ideas  and  history 
function.   His  work  is  a  reflection  of  this  belief. 

In  it  we  find  irrational  language,  but  poetry  which  is  very 
quiet,  and  the  words  themselves  simple.   What  appears  irrational  is 
the  way  these  simple  words  are  grouped.   Also,  what  any  word  implies 
is  entirely  subjective.   The  new  emotions  aren't  really  tiny,  they  are 
probably  huge.   However,  neither  word  is  more  appropriate  as  they  can 
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be  seen  either  way,  after  all  the  new  emotions  will  be  old  soon 
anyway,  and  so  neither  word  is  or  can  be  a  literal  representation  of 
what  is  felt.   Reading  poetry  of  this  type,  we  can't  translate  the 
images  into  generalizations  or  statements,  and  can't  check  them 
against  any  world  external  (and  by  implication  "more  real")  to  the 
poem.   It  refers  only  to  Itself.   However,  it  is  not  a  "complete 
artifact"  because  it  Is  linked  associatively,  and  association  is 
subjective.   We  don't  know  what  Clark  is  trying  to  describe,  and 
neither  does  Clark  according  to  his  theory,  but  he  has  some  idea,  and 
he  is  the  only  one  who  can  have  any  idea.   The  poem  isn't  meant  for 
our  understanding  as  much  as  our  empathy. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  automatic  or  spontaneous  poets, 
sometimes  also  referred  to  as  "Beats."   This  type  of  writing  is  done, 
obviously,  spontaneously,  with  even  longer  poems  composed  at  one 
sitting.   Here,  the  poet  simply  writes  whatever  comes  to  mind, 
generally  tying  the  poem  together  through  repetition.   Again,  the 
basis  of  the  poem  Is  simply  the  enrgy  of  the  poet,  that  energy  simply 
directed  towards  the  page.   While  the  most  notable  of  this  group 
includes  Gregory  Corso  and  Lawrence  Ferltnghetti ,  the  most  obvious 
spontaneous  poet  is  Allen  Ginsberg.   Ginsberg  began  his  writing  career 
after  receiving  a  vision  under  the  influence  of  peyote  and  has 
received  much  of  his  inspiration  from  drug-induced  visions.   A 
literary  descendent  of  Walt  Whitman,  he  is  best  known  for  long  poems 
which  catalogue  experience,  held  together  by  the  repetition  of  a  word 
or  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  each  long  line.   He  describes  the 
process  of  writing  "Howl,"  one  of  his  better-known  poems. 
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"Several  months  later  I  took,  more  peyote  and  came  back,  to  see  if 
the  Head  was  still  there,  yes  -  It  had  stayed  there  on  normal  days 
too,  the  insight  was  not  unreal  actually,  once  it's  pointed  out  it's 
noticed  -  and  walked  up  and  down  the  street  muttering  'Moloch! 
Moloch! '  to  myself  then  sat  in  cafeteria  near  the  hotel  and  wrote  out 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  juggernaught-cry  as  is  -  a  month  or 
months  later  living  in  cottage  in  Berkley  with  Gary  Snyder  sitting 
crosslegged  on  floor  I  was  writing  final  version  for  mimeograph 
machine,  the  whole  poem,  and  wrote  out  whole  pages  of  Molochs  full  of 
fantastic  imagery,  accumulating  by  spontaneous  improvisation  all 
Golgothic-Spenglerian  visionary  association  I  could  summon  up  from  the 
Invisible  Genius  of  my  mind.   Gary  finally  got  annoyed  at  my  rocking 
back  and  forth  uttering  to  myself  and  said,  'Ginsberg,  what  do  you 
think  you're  doing?"  and  I  looked  at  him  in  happy  rapture  and  said,  'I 
don't  know!'   We  both  laughed,  realizing  that  Poetry  was  free." 

Improvisation  became  very  important  to  poets  like  Ginsberg.   As 
poetry  readings  became  more  and  more  popular,  poets  began  expanding 
the  readings,  reading  their  works  to  the  accompaniment  of  jazz  music, 
sometimes  improvising  the  poems  as  the  musicians  improvised  the  music. 
Ginsberg  began  reciting  his  work  to  claps  and  finger  cymbals,  and 
later  began  chanting  his  poems.   Events  such  as  this  became  the 
precursors  of  the  happenings  of  the  late  1950's  and  1960's,  and  the 
conceptual  and  performance  art  of  the  1970 's  and  80's,  where  the  work 
is  a  multi-media  event  and  is  meant  to  exist  only  as  performance,  and 
only  as  long  as  the  performance  lasts. 

The  final  development  in  technique   I  wish  to  discuss  is  rather 
broad,  and  encompasses  various  artistic  mediums  and  styles.   Rather 
than  a  more  reductive  categorization,  this  trend  is  best  described  as 
Trilling  once  described  it:   "...  the  acculturation  of  the 
anti-cultural,  or  the  legitimization  of  the  subversive."   Included  In 
this  grouping  are  works  based  upon  cliche,  works  which  present 
pornographic  fantasy,  and  performance  and  conceptual  art.   What  brings 
this  group  together  is  the  tendency  to  attempt,  through  the  work 
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itself,  to  negate  or  subvert  the  status  of  art  as  a  "high"  cultural 
Institution.   Trilling's  use  of  the  word  "subversive"  can  be 
misleading;  while  many  of  these  artists  and  writers  are  relying  on 
ideas  and  images  which  may  seem  to  be  subversive,  this  is  generally 
done  with  the  intent  to  in  some  way  reform  rather  than  to  destroy  that 
society.   For  example,  if  we  listen  to  the  lyrics  of  many  hardcore  punk 
songs,  which  in  their  own  way  can  be  considered  as  part  of  contemporary 
symbolic  expression,  we  will  hear  Images  of  filth  and  horror,  of 
violence  and  often  grotesque  sexuality.   As  a  "movement,"  however,  punk 
exists  not  to  throw  society  into  an  anarchic  state  but  to  point  out 
exactly  what  the  writers  and  musicians  feel  is  wrong  about  society,  so 
that  the  wrong  can  be  recognized  and,  hopefully,  changed.   The  intent 
of  "anti-cultural"  art  is  more  to  subvert  the  notion  of  art  as  an 
institution  and  of  the  artist,  and  as  was  noted  earlier  these  attempts 
usually  failed,  due  largely  to  media  absorption  and  the  packaging  of 
art  for  a  consumer-based  economy.   Interestingly,  this  has  lead  to  a 
complete  negation  of  any  sort  of  protest  in  this  type  of  art;  while  it 
tries  to  deny  Itself  status  as  a  "work  of  high  art"  it  is  repeatedly 
accepted  as  such,  and  a  mass  audience  accepts  It  not  as  a  protest 
against  certain  social  norms  but  as  a  fashionable  artistic  stance. 

Marshall  McLuhan  has  theorized  that  in  post-industrial  society, 
marked  by  the  proliferation  of  the  electronic  media,  almost  any  image 
is  continuously  available  for  use  and  so  becomes  potentially  cllchd. 
He  further  states  that  this  leads  to  confusion  between  what  Is  cllch^ 
and  what  Is  archetypal;  In  other  words,  a  tendency  to  use  clichdd 
Images  as  archetypal  images  arises.   He  was,  In  all  probability. 
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talking  about  Pop  art,  In  which  an  Image,  so  common  that  It  Is  almost 
detestable,  is  put  onto  a  canvas  and  presented  as  a  work  of  art.  While 
Pop  art  was  also  discussed  In  relation  to  pastiche,  it  also  exemplifies 
the  use  of  anti-cultural  Images  in  cultural  products  as  a  misguided 
attempt  to  reform  society  and  the  status  of  art.   Pop  does  draw  from  a 
pool  of  images  which  are  clichi:   the  soup  can,  the  comic  strip,  a  page 
from  a  telephone  book,  Marilyn  Monroe,  a  menu,  a  missile.   While  this 
amounts  to  the  use  of  ready-made  Images,  the  technique  of  the  Pop 
artists  should  not  be  confused  with  the  ready-made  technique  of 
Duchamp.   Rather  than  signing  a  soup  can,  the  artist  paints  the  soup 
can  and  then,  In  all  probability,  does  not  sign  the  canvas.   Art  is  not 
ready-made,  only  the  images  which  constitute  the  work  of  art. 

Because  of  the  images  used  and  the  techniques  employed,  many 
people  have  falsely  interpreted  both  Pop  art  and  later  "postmodern" 
movements  as  the  cultural  embracing  of  technology  and  acceptance  of 
social  norms.   Actually,  the  reverse  Is  true.   When  asked  what  Pop  art 
Is,  Roy  Lichtenstein  replied,  "Well,  it  is  an  involvement  with  what  I 
think  to  be  the  most  brazen  and  threatening  characteristics  of  our 
culture,  things  we  hate,  but  which  are  also  powerful  In  their 
impingement  on  us."     Robert  Rauschenberg  has  commented,  "I  consider 
myself  successful  only  when  I  do  something  that  resembles  the  lack  of 

order  1  sense."    When  Andy  Warhol  stated,  "I  think  everybody  should 

20 
be  a  machine.   1  think  everybody  should  like  everybody,"   he  didn't 

necessarily  mean  that  machines  or  technology  were  good  or  the  solution 

to  all  the  social  problems  he  sensed,  but  that  society  is  in  such  an 

unfortunate  state  that  only  if  we  were  machines,  depersonalized  and 
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each  the  same  and  in  working  order,  could  we  get  along. 

While  this  sort  of  work  attempts  to  deny  itself  status  as  "high" 
art,  it  does  not  attempt  to  be  anything  other  than  a  work  of  art. 
Unlike  both  Duchamp  and  many  later  artists,  the  Pop  artists  were  always 
careful  to  preserve  the  context  of  art  for  their  work.   In  other  words, 
a  painting  of  a  Brillo  box  is  seen  as  a  painting  and  not  as  a  replica 
Brillo  box  because  it  is  hung  in  a  gallery  and  presented  as  a  work  of 
art.   In  discussing  pop  art,  Frank  Kerraode  has  said,  "The  theory  .  .  . 
is,  then,  that  art  is  whatever  you  provide  when  the  place  in  which  you 

provide  it  is  associated  with  the  idea,  and  contains  people  who  are 

.21 
prepared  to  accept  this  and  perhaps  other  assumptions.     Artists 

later  began  fighting  against  not  only  the  context  of  art,  but  the 

delineation  between  art  forms. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  "happening,"  where  the  piece  is  an 

improvisation  which  takes  place  during  a  set  period  of  time,  with  an 

audience,  and  In  a  particular  place.   The  work  exists  only  as  it 

happens,  when  it  happens.   Some  "happenings"  occurred  based  on  notes  by 

one  of  the  instigators,  some  survive  through  documentation,  but  for  the 

most  part  they  were  ephemeral  pieces  which  were  not  meant  to  be  any 

more  than  the  occurrence  itself.   Many  of  these  pieces  relied  on 

audience  participation  -  the  artists  would  involve  the  audience  in  the 

creation  and  execution  of  the  piece.   In  this  way,  "happenings"  were  to 

be  viewed  as  artistic  process,  rather  than  product.   The  work  exists 

only  in  the  process.   Of  course,  although  the  Intent  was  often  to  show 

that  art  had  no  boundaries  and  wasn't  necessarily  a  product,  the  fact 

that  there  was  an  audience  and  that  this  audience  always  perceived  the 
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work  as  art  negated  this  Intended  effect. 

Later,  artists  would  turn  to  what  are  called  conceptual  pieces. 
One  recent  conceptual  artist  punched  a  tlraeclock  every  hour  for  a  year. 
The  clock  was  rigged  to  a  camera,  so  that  every  time  he  punched  It  his 
picture  was  taken.   While  the  piece  was  meant  to  be  the  year  spent 
punching  the  clock,  the  documentation  was  later  hung  In  SoHo  and 
reviewed  as  a  gallery  show.   Again,  while  the  context  of  art  was  to  be 
destroyed,  the  means  used  to  achieve  this  effect  negated  the  ends.   The 
same  artist  decided  that  for  his  next  piece  he  would  remain  outdoors 
for  a  year,  not  going  inside  for  any  reason.   While  he  did  this,  and 
while  it  went  undocumented  by  the  artist  himself,  the  piece  was  written 
up  and  reviewed  as  a  work  of  art  In  Art News  anyway,  thus  once  again 
placing  it  in  the  context  of  art. 

Erasing  the  delineations  among  art  forms  also  became  important  to 
many  artists  working  in  this  period,  which  is  why  Pop,  "happenings," 
and  conceptual  art  have  been  discussed  in  an  essay  which  is  primarily 
about  poetic  technique.   These  developments  were  not  lost  on 
literature,  and  poets  began  turning  to  rock  or  performance  art.   Poetry 
readings  became  just  as  important  as  published  work;  the  happening  can 
be  seen  not  just  as  an  extension  of  action  painting  and  abstract 
expressionism,  but  as  an  extension  of  the  aesthetic  of  the 
improvisational  writers  and  of  the  poetry  reading  itself.   Poetry 
readings  led  to  more  than  just  "happenings,"  however. 

One  of  today's  most  noted  performance  artists  Is  Laurie  Anderson, 
who  began  her  career  as  a  poet.   Working  in  New  York,  she  became 
involved  in  such  multi-media  centers  as  P.S.  1  and  The  Kitchen. 
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Originally  an  art  student,  Anderson  began  experimenting  with 
computerized  music  and  video,  and  began  writing  poems  meant  to  be  part 
of  a  presentation  which  combines  the  three  mediums.   Her  piece  "United 
States  Parts  I-IV"  Is  an  eight-hour  long  presentation  where  her  poetry 
Is  spoken  through  microphones  connected  to  Vocoders  and  remixing 
systems,  accompanied  by  background  tones  and  video  Images  projected 
onto  a  large  screen  which  fills  the  stage.   While  songs  from  the  piece 
are  available  as  a  record,  the  work  must  be  seen  to  be  experienced  in 
full.   While  the  mediums  can  exist  apart  from  one  another,  the  piece 
cannot  fully  exist  except  as  performance. 

Pattl  Smith  began  her  career  as  a  poet,  also  living  In  New  York. 
She  frequently  gave  readings  at  the  Gotham  Book  Mart,  and  published  two 
small  volumes.   She  met  Lenny  Kaye,  a  musician,  and  began  reading  with 
his  guitar  Improvisations  in  the  background.   These  improvisations 
evolved  into  songs;  Smith  learned  to  play  the  guitar,  formed  a  band, 
and  the  Patti  Smith  Group  went  on  to  record  four  albums.   While  her 
poetry  became  lyrics,  it  was  always  written  as  poetry  rather  than  as 
lyrics.   Her  performances  combined  poetry  reading  with  song;  rock 
concert  and  poetry  reading  became  intertwined.   "Babelogue, "  for 
example,  is  a  poem  Smith  used  in  her  performances  as  an  introduction  to 
the  song,  "Rock  and  Roll  Nigger."   While  the  band  tuned  up,  Smith  would 
scream  into  the  microphone,  "I  haven't  fucked  much  with  the  past/but 
I've  fucked  plenty  with  the  future. /Over  this  skin  of  silk  are  the 
splinters/of  stages  and  walls  I've  caressed/each  bolt  of  wood  like  a 
lock  of  Helen/was  my  pleasure/I  measure  the  success  of  the  night/by  the 
amount  of  piss  and  seed  I  exude/all  over  the  columns  that  nestle  the 
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p. a." 

Smith,  along  with  other  rock  poets  such  as  Jim  Carol!,  also 
exemplify  those  artists  and  writers  who  regularly  Incorporate 
pornographic  or  sado-masochistic  Imagery  Into  their  work.  Many  of 
these  people  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  work  of  William  Burroughs, 
who  in  his  introduction  to  Naked  Lunch  states,  "As  always  the  lunch  is 
naked."   Naked  Lunch  is  a  fragmented  romp  through  a  world  invented  by  a 
drug  addict,  a  world  filled  with  filth,  perversion,  and  horror. 
Bizarre  sexual  acts  occur  so  frequently  they  come  to  be  seen  as  very 
commonplace.   Many  of  the  writers  who  followed  Burroughs  borrowed  from 
his  world.  Integrating  the  perverse  and  bizarre  into  their  work  so 
often  they  deny  themselves  status  as  perverse  and  bizarre.   This 
amounts  to  more  than  the  occasional  sexual  act  or  use  of  vulgar 
language.   In  Andy  Warhol's  film  "Beauty  Part  II,"  for  instance,  the 
audience  is  presented  with  several  hours  of  a  man  talking  in  the 
foreground,  unfocused,  while  in  the  focused  background  another  man  and 
a  woman  enjoy  various  sexual  positions.   Some  concept  pieces  feature 
self-flagellation  on  stage  and  the  ripping  apart  of  live  animals. 

Much  use  of  this  sort  of  Imagery  is,  of  course,  less  extreme. 

Consider  Mark  Fisher's  "Love  Poem  #10:" 

dame. 

If  Samson  loved  Delilah  long 
I  still  may  love  you 
Tho  you  be  the  greater  bitch. 
As  not  one  soul  I  could  find 
In  that  bar  In  Albany  to  deny. 
Delilah  took  Samson's  strength; 
You  made  yourself  gone  with 
My  money  dope  and  other  girl 
Off  to  more  deplorable  frolic. 
Know  it  girl  you  are  always  a 
prisoner  in  my  heart. 
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and  Cliff  Fryman's  description  of  brushing  his  teeth  in  "11  A.M." 

Habitually  I  get  the  bullshit 

out  of  the  way  first 

I  open  vanity 

paste  buffs  enamel 

appealing  shine 

disinfecting  primitive  oral 

odors 

w/factory  scents,  I'm  chintzy 

how  much  I  squirt,  excessive 

no  mater  how  scarce,  crest 

&  saliva  mush 

foamy  flow 

swishing  accumulated  crud 

sticky  baklava 

halavah  &  fish  sticks,  spit 
down  the  drain 
I  squiggle  plastic  bristles 
against  raw  gums 

Again,  this  sort  of  style  is  used  to  subvert  the  work's  status  as 

"high"  art,  while  the  work  is  In  fact  presented  as  a  work  of  art. 

Having  outlined  the  four  major  techniques  employed  in  postmodern 

art  and  literature,  we  may  now  examine  the  processes  of  social 

Interaction  in  postindustrial  American  society,  and  the  ways  in  which 

these  processes  relate  to  the  symbolic  forms  discussed  In  this  chapter. 

Although  these  forms  have  been  discussed  in  terras  of  technique,  the 

techniques  are  assumed  to  be  indicative  of  the  underlying  beliefs  as  to 

the  appropriate  media,  method,  and  means  for  organizing  and  presenting 

perceptions.   Ultimately,  symbolic  form  is  concerned  wtih 

communication,  and  the  transmission  of  ideas  or  knowledge.   Social 

Interaction  is  also  concerned  with  communication  and  the  conveyance  of 

knowledge.   Both  are  processes  by  which  information  of  some  sort  Is 

conveyed  symbolically,  and  as  such  we  should  be  able  to  see  that  a 

relationship  between  the  two  exists.   This  is  not  to  say  that  the 

following  chapter  will  discuss  a  theory  of  causality;  rather,  it  will 
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attempt  to  show  that,  because  parallels  between  symbolic  form  and 
social  interaction  can  be  noted,  it  can  be  said  that  a  relationship 
between  "culture"  and  "society"  exists  which  has  previously  been 
overlooked.   Further,  the  critical  notion  that  modern  art  has  moved 
further  and  further  from  "life"  can  be  dispelled,  if  "life"  is  taken  to 
mean  lived  experience  in  the  social  world. 
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Chapter  III 

While  there  are  a  number  of  traits  which  distinguish 
contemporary,  or  postlndustrlal  society,  It  Is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  Industrial  and  postlndustrlal  periods  are  differentiated  by 
the  rise  of  a  service  economy  and  the  transition  from  status  In  terms 
of  the  Individual's  relationship  to  goods  which  are  produced  and 
consumed,  to  status  in  terms  of  the  individual's  relationship  to 
knowledge  which  is  produced  and  consumed.   The  industrial  period  began 
with  the  industrial  revolution,  when  commodities  came  to  be  mass 
produced  and  mass  consumed.   Beginning  around  1950,  the  most  important 
commodity  came  to  be  knowledge,  controlled  through  such  things  as  the 
mass  media  and  the  computer.   While  these  features  cannot  be 
overlooked,  specifically  in  terras  of  the  rise  of  mass-produced  forms 
of  knowledge,  the  focus  of  this  essay  is  social  Interaction  rather 
than  the  economy.   Social  interaction  can  be  discussed  in  terms  of  two 
processes  which,  although  not  necessarily  confined  to  the 
postlndustrlal  period,  can  be  traced  through  the  twentieth  century. 
These  are  urbanism  and  rationalization. 

Through  an  explication  of  these  two  processes,  we  will  clearly  be 
able  to  see  how  social  Interaction,  as  a  conveyer  of  knowledge,  is 
related  to  symbolic  form  of  the  postlndustrlal  period.   We  will  see 
that  urbanism  has  transformed  the  social  world  in  such  a  way  that 
social  knowledge  is  conveyed  not  just  through  face-to-face  contacts, 
but  through  generic  symbols  and  stereotypes,  and  has  further  led  to  a 
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loss  of  narrative  sense  and  an  Inability  for  individuals  to  readily 
distinguish  between  internal  and  external  realities.   Rationalization, 
we  will  see,  has  lead  to  set  social  structures  in  which  individual 
participation  is  viewed  as  automatic  and  irrational  behavior.   These 
processes  relate  to  the  processes  of  symbolization  as  evidenced  in 
symoblic  form,  particularly  in  the  four  techniques  discussed  in 
Chapter  II.   We  will  see,  then,  that  the  cultural  and  societal 
processes  for  the  conveyances  of  knowledge  are  not  only  related  but, 
in  certain  ways,  similar. 

Louis  Wirth,  in  "Urbanism  as  a  Way  of  Life,"  discusses  urbanism 
as  not  only  the  process  by  which  people  are  incorporated  into  the  city 
itself  and  its  way  of  life,  but  also  the  "cumulative  accentuation  of 
the  characteristics  distincitve  of  that  mode  of  life"  by  individuals, 
wherever  they  might  live.   "Technological  developments  In 
transportation  and  communication  .  .  .  have  accentuated  the  role  of 
cities  as  dominant  elements  in  our  civilization  and  have  enormously 
extended  the  urban  mode  of  living  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city 
Itself,"  he  states.    In  other  words,  with  the  revolutions  in 
transportation  and  communications  during  this  century  (the  rise  of  the 
automobile,  the  mass  media),  the  distinctions  between  urban  and  rural 
have  lessened.   A  discussion  of  urbanism,  then,  is  not  necessarily  a 
discussion  of  city  life  per  se. 

Wirth  explains  that  cities  don't  reproduce  themselves,  and  so  in 
order  to  grow  and  exist  they  must  be  populated  by  individuals  from 
other  areas.   Cities  are  populated  by  persons  from  other  cities,  from 
the  countryside,  and,  in  the  United  States,  persons  from  other 
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countries.   A  city,  by  definition,  has  a  large  number  of  inhabitants 

and  a  large  population  density,  which  combined  with  heterogenlty 

promotes  individual  variation.   "Density  .  .  .  reinforces  the  effect 

of  number  in  diversifying  men  and  their  activities  and  Increasing  the 

2 
complexity  of  the  social  structure,"  Wlrth  explains. 

A  city  will  also  specialize  In  those  functions  in  which  it  has 

the  greatest  advantage,  and  this  in  turn  specializes  occupations, 

which  In  turn  diversifies  Individuals.   This  heterogenlty  and  division 

of  labor  lead  Georg  Slmrael,  In  "Tlie  Metropolis  and  Mental  Life,"  to 

say,  "...  In  the  life  of  a  city,  struggle  with  nature  for  the  means 

of  life  is  transformed  Into  a  conflict  with  human  beings  and  the  gain 

which  Is  fought  for  Is  granted,  not  by  nature,  but  by  man."    The 

individual  will  then  have  to  strive  to  be  different  in  order  to 

survive,  while  heterogenlty  and  population  density  will  simulatenously 

reduce  him  or  her  to  a  negligible  quantity.   Wlrth  says,  "Reduced  to  a 

stage  of  virtual  Impotence  as  an  individual,  the  urbanite  Is  bound  to 

exert  himself  by  joining  wtlh  others  of  similar  Interest  into  groups 

4 
organized  to  meet  his  ends."    This  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  great 

paradoxes  of  contemporary  life,  that  the  Individual  must  differentiate 

hlm/herself  In  order  to  be  noticed,  but  must  join  a  group,  and  thus 

conform,  in  order  to  be  heard.   Variations  among  individuals  also  give 

rise  to  spatial  segregation  according  to  coor,  ethnic  heritage, 

economic  and  social  status,  and  tastes  and  preferences. 

Another  aspect  of  urbanlsra  is  the  separation  of  work  from  the 

home.   This,  combined  with  spatial  segregation,  leads  Wlrth  to 

comment,  "The  different  parts  of  the  ctly  acquire  specialized 
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functions,  and  the  city  consequently  comes  to  resemble  a  mosaic  of 
social  worlds  In  which  the  transition  from  one  to  another  Is  abrupt." 
Interestingly,  the  rise  of  the  computer  In  both  work  and  the  home  may 
lead  work  to  once  again  be  performed  Inside  the  home.   The 
consequences  of  this  have  yet  to  be  studied,  but  It  points  toward  a 
reversal  of  a  trend  which  has  been  apparent  since  the  industrial 
revolution.   Very  few  city-dwellers,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
townhouses  fewer  and  fewer  suburb-dwellers,  are  home  owners.   This 
leads  to  a  rapid  turnover  in  group  membership  due  to  increased 
mobility,  and  to  the  individual  fulfilling  different  roles  in 
different  locations.   In  the  urban  way  of  life,  roles  thus  become 
simultaneously  more  generalized  and  differentiated. 

Urbanism  has  one  important  overall  effect,  the  segmentallzatlon 
of  human  relationships,  or  the  shift  from  primary  to  secondary 
contacts.   This  means  a  weakening  of  personal  ties,  weakening  of 
family  bonds,  a  decline  in  the  social  significance  of  the  family,  and 
an  undermining  of  the  traditional  basis  of  social  solidarity.   Once 
ties  between  or  among  individuals  are  weakened,  social  controls  must 
be  formalized.   People  are  then  manipulated  by  symbols  and  stereotypes 
managed  by  other  indivduals  who  are  operating  invisibly.   An  example 
of  this  is  the  traffic  light,  or  the  clock.   This  also  points  towards 
an  emphasis  on  the  visual,  or  the  surface.   For  Instance,  one  will 
react  to  the  badge  of  a  police  officer,  rather  than  to  the  officer 
him/herself.   This  is  both  role  generalization  and  the  manipulation  by 
symbols  and  stereotypes. 

Because  there  are  great  numbers  of  heterogeneous  people,  and 
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because  there  Is  no  conunon  social  base  among  them,  communication  must 

be  on  an  elementary  level.   This  is  a  form  of  depersonalization  - 

things  will  be  done  in  order  to  affect  the  largest  number  of  people. 

Communication  will  be  through  indirect  media  -  the  telephone, 

television,  billboard,  traffic  light  -  and  will  be  for  the  most  part 

visually-oriented.   Because  the  purpose  is  to  reach  the  greatest 

number  of  people  possible,  communication  will  often  take  the  form  of  a 

generalized  symbol;  the  messages  on  billboards  and  the  traffic  light 

are  the  best  examples  of  this. 

This  has  been  said  to  lead  to  a  loss  of  spontaneous 

self-expression,  morale,  and  sense  of  participation,  otherwise  known 

as  anomie.   Certainly,  there  are  senses  in  which  anoraie  is 

unquestionably  present.   However,  in  terms  of  self-expression,  the 

opposite  may  be  true.   Eric  Leed  has  theorized, 

Unquestionably  what  we  find  in  the  modern  world  Is  the 
proliferation  of  mechanisms  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
symbols  which  give  social  meaning  to  our  memberships  and 
individualities.   But  this  proliferation  may  mean  that 
cultural  superstructures  weight  more  heavily  upon  our 
private  selves,  or  it  may  mean  that  the  profusion  of 
choices,  the  profusion  of  'inputs,'  preserves  our  distance, 
our  freedom,  our  autonomy  from  the  courses  of  communication. 

Regardless,  manipulation  through  generalized  symbols  and  stereotypes 

is  amply  reflected  in  contemporary  symbolic  form.   Synecdoche,  for 

example,  can  be  said  to  be  a  form  of  communication  at  its  most  basic 

level,  where  entire  complexes  of  thoughts  or  images  are  reduced  to,  in 

some  cases,  one  word.   Just  as  a  red  light  on  an  intersection  tells 

the  viewer,  "Stop  your  car  now  and  let  others  cross  the  intersection," 

and  the  badge  of  a  police  officer  tells  the  viewer,  "This  person  is  an 

officer  of  the  law  and  should  be  reacted  to  as  such,"  Tom  Clark's 
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"More  hair/every  day"  tells  the  audience  a  complex  of  things,  an 
entire  story  actually,  on  its  most  basic  level. 

Once  people's  contacts  are  distant,  and  they  come  Into  contact 
within  the  boundaries  of  highly  specialized  and  segmented  roles, 
acquaintanceships  become  ones  of  utility,  so  that  one  can  get  some 
sort  of  gain  from  another's  role.   Simmel  says  that  the  mental 
attitude  of  urbanites  toward  one  another  is  one  of  reserve,  and  it  is 
this  same  reserve  which  gives  the  Individual  a  great  degree  of 
personal  freedom  while  it  at  the  same  time  weakens  social  bonds. 
Simmel  says  that  metropolitan  individuality  is  built  upon  "the 
intensification  of  emotional  life  due  to  the  swift  and  continuous 
shift  of  external  and  internal  stimuli."    This  rapid  shifting 
eventually  causes  more  rational  and  even  reaction  to  both  persons  and 
events,  and  reaction  becomes  "...  moved  to  a  sphere  of  mental 

activity  which  is  furthest  removed  from  the  depths  of  the 

..8 
personality. 

The  idea  that  people  are  seeing  daily,  and  in  rapid  sucession, 

all  sorts  of  things,  so  that  they  eventually  react  to  nothing,  is  the 

basis  of  what  Simmel  calls  the  "blasd  attitude."   "The  essence  of  the 

blasd  attitude  Is  an  indifference  toward  the  distinctions  between 

9 
things,"  he  states.    The  implication  is  that  the  meaning  and  value  of 

the  distinctions  between  "things,"  and  so  of  the  "things"  themselves, 

are  experienced  as  meaningless.   For  Simmel,  this  leads  to  an 

overgrowth  of  what  he  calls  objective  culture,  culture  which  has 

negated  every  personal  element. 

Earlier,  Gerald  Graff  was  quoted  as  defining  postmodernism 

through  an  Implied  loss  of  belief  in  significant  external  reality. 
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Certainly,  both  pastiche  and  associative  technique  help  justify  this 
claim.   However,  taking  into  account  the  Intense  shifts  of  internal 
and  external  stimuli  concurrent  with  urbanism,  and  the  generalization 
of  communication  on  both  personal  and  impersonal  levels,  this  is 
perhaps  most  adequately  described  not  as  the  loss  of  belief  in 
significant  external  realities,  but  as  an  inability  to  distinguish 
between  internal  and  external  realities.   Associative  and  projective 
technique,  particularly  In  respect  to  O'Hara  and  Olson,  has  been 
described  by  an  underlying  belief  that  we  act  on  the  world  as  the 
world  acts  upon  us.   The  process  of  image,  then,  cannot  be  understood 
separately  from  the  stuff  it  works  on.   The  experience  treated  In  the 
poem  is  direct,  and  presented  as  If  it  is  unmediated.   O'Hara's  poems 
are  often  a  walk  down  the  street,  a  seemingly  literal  description  of  a 
walk  down  the  street  and  the  flood  of  images  and  associations 
concurrent  with  taht  experience.   The  poem  is  not  readily  separable 
from  the  "real;"  bits  of  conversation  overheard,  pictures  on 
billboards,  newspaper  headlines. 

The  case  isn't  so  much  that  these  external,  or  "real,"  items  are 
meaningless,  but  that  they  have  meaning  only  in  relation  to  the 
Internal,  just  as  the  internal  is  related  to  the  external.   In 
O'Hara's  "The  Day  Lady  Died"  we  see  this  in  the  fact  that  the  poem  is 
a  description  of  the  mundane  events  of  a  day,  made  significant  only  in 
relation  to  the  feeling  of  loss  presented  in  the  last  lines  when 
O'Hara  discovers  that  Billie  Holllday  passed  away  sometime  during 
that  afternoon.   The  distinction  between  internal  and  external  becomes 
blurred;  in  Olson's  Maximus  Poems  no  distinction  is  made  between 
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memories  which  actually  occurred  and  memories  which  have  been  invented 

or  reconstructed.   Although  distinction  is  experienced  as  meaningless, 

experience  is  given  meaning  through  the  act  of  writing.   However,  this 

act  at  the  same  time  necessarily  confuses  the  internal  and  the 

external,  and  blurs  the  distinction  between  the  two.   The  act  of 

writing  becomes  analogous  to  the  act  of  walking  down  the  street,  where 

stimuli  are  presented  in  such  rapid  succession  and  in  such  generalized 

forms  that  the  individual  loses  his  or  her  sense  of  distinction. 

Postmodern  technique  is  perhaps  marked  by  the  loss  of  unique,  personal 

style  due  to  this  paradox,  just  as  postindustrial  society  contains 

within  it  the  paradox  of  individuality. 

Frederic  Jameson  has  made  a  similar  claim,  stating. 

The  great  modernisms  were,  as  we  have  said,  predicted  on 
the  invention  of  a  personal,  private  style,  as  unmistakable 
as  your  fingerprint,  as  incomparable  as  your  own  body.   But 
this  means  that  the  modernist  aesthetic  is  in  some  way 
organically  linked  to  the  conception  of  a  unique  self  and 
private  identity,  a  unique  personality  and  individuality, 
which  can  be  expected  to  generate  Its  own  unique  vision  of 
the  world  and  forge  its  own  unique,  unmistakable  style. 

The  postmodern  would  then  logically  entail  the  loss  of  that  sort  of 

style.   This  can  In  fact  be  seen  in  pastiche.  Pop  art,  and  in  the  use 

of  the  continuous  present  by  the  associative  and  spontaneous  poets. 

Jameson  links  this  development  to  the  proliferation  of  the  media, 

specifically  the  news. 

I  believe  that  the  emergence  of  postmodernism  is  closely 
related  to  the  emergence  of  this  new  moment  of  late,  consumer  or 
multinational  capitalism.   I  believe  also  that  its  formal 
features  in  many  ways  express  the  deeper  logic  of  that  particular 
social  system.   1  will  only  be  able,  however,  to  show  this  for 
one  major  theme:   namely  the  disappearance  of  a  sense  of  history, 
the  way  in  which  our  entire  contemporary  social  system  has  litte  • — 
by  little  begun  to  lose  its  capacity  to  retain  its  own  past,  has 
begun  to  live  in  a  perpetual  present  and  in  a  perpetual  change 
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that  obliterates  traditions  of  the  kind  which  all  earlier  social 
formations  have  had  In  one  way  or  another  to  preserve.   Think, 
only  of  the  media  exhaustion  of  news:   of  how  Nixon  and,  even 
more  so,  Kennedy  are  figures  from  a  now  distant  past.   One  is 
tempted  to  say  that  the  very  function  of  the  news  media  is  to 
relegate  such  recent  hlstorlal  experiences  as  rapidly  as  possible 
into  the  past.   The  Informational  function  of  the  media  would 
thus  be  to  help  us  forget,  to  serve  as  the  very  agents  and 
mechanisms  for  our  historical  amnesia. 

But  in  that  case  the  two  features  of  postmodernism  on  which  I 
have  dwelt  here  -  the  transformation  of  reality  into  images,  the 
fragmentation  of  time  into  a  series  of  perpetual  presents  -  are 
both  extraordinarily  consonant  with  this  process. 

While  Jameson's  parallel  does  hold  up,  there  Is  perhaps  more  at  work 

than  simply  the  influence  of  the  news  media.   As  has  been  noted,  the 

postindustrial  period  is  marked  by  the  proliferation  of  information  of 

all  sorts,  from  generalized  symbols  used  for  social  control,  to  film, 

television,  and  news  media  sensory  images,  to  compact  information 

available  Instantaneously  simply  by  pressing  the  correct  key  on  a 

computer.   Vfhile  the  impact  of  the  news  has  certainly  been  to  relegate 

events,  or  information,  into  the  past  in  only  a  matter  of  hours,  it 

has  also,  as  Leeds  suggests,  caused  a  sense  of  distance,  or 

separation,  from  those  events.   Media,  electronic  conveyers  of 

Information,  generally  serves  to  separate  the  individual  from  the 

"external"  world,  to  present  only  a  second-hand  or  degraded  image  of 

that  world. 

Jean  Baudrillard  has  noted,  "The  information  which  reflects  or 

..12 
diffuses  an  event  is  already  a  degraded  form  of  that  event. 

Baudrillard  speaks  in  the  context  of  a  cybernetic  theory  that 

information  suppresses  meaning,  that  Information  or  knowledge  by  its 

very  nature  neutralizes  what  it  Is  about  to  the  Individual  receiving 

it.   He  uses  this  theory  to  further  hypothesize  that  manifestation  of 
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the  social  (Institutions)  serve  to  suppress  the  social  Itself  the  more 
they  are  developed.   In  the  context  of  the  highly  rationalized  and 
structured  Institutions  of  the  urban  mode  of  life,  and  the  concurrent 
sense  of  anomle  which  many  sociologists  have  discussed,  this  theory 
would  seem  to  make  sense.   It  is  also  applicable  in  terms  of  symbolic 
form  and  its  relationship  to  the  conveyance  of  social  knowledge. 

The  rapid  succession  of  events  and  images  in  urban  life  led 
Siramel  to  discuss  the  blas^  attitude  found  so  often.   Beyond  that, 
Baudrillard  discusses  negentropy,  or  the  rapid  succession  of  Images 
and  information  serving  to  negate  themselves,  their  own  meaning.   The 
assumption  is  logical,  and  its   most  obvious  tie  to  postmodern 
symbolic  form  is  the  fact  that  the  postmodern  is  defined  by  its 
underlying  sense  of  the  loss  of  meaning  in  art,  in  the  idea  that  art 
and  literature  have  little  claim  to  truth  or  human  value.   This  is 
solidified  by  the  techniques  therein  employed.   Pastiche,  for  example, 
is  the  use  of  already  created  or  existing  Images,  those  images  simply 
put  into  a  new  context  by  the  artist.   More  than  that,  however, 
pastiche  has  to  do  with  the  repetition,  the  endless  repetition  of  the 
same  tired  images  into  absurdity.   There  is  a  certain  similarity 
between  Warhol's  canvas  of  hundreds  of  cans  of  Campbell's  soup  and  the 
songs  of  young  children  made  by  the  repetition  of  one  word  until  it 
sounds  silly  in  its  repetition.   This  similarity  also  holds  for 
deconstructive  mass  citation,  the  use  of  frames  from  comic  strips  in 
painting,  and  the  relentless  blandness  of  photorealism. 

What  is  at  work  is  not  so  different  from  the  process  by  which  the 
child  makes  up  silly  songs.   Images,  events,  even  ideas  become  so 
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common  they  deny  their  own  existence,  seem  distant  and  absurd.   The 
use  of  them  In  art,  speech  through  a  dead  language,  becomes  not  so 
much  a  joke  on  art  as  an  attempt  to  make  them  more  real,  to  bring  art 
closer  to  experience  and  thus  give  credibility  to  not  only  the 
experience  of  art  but  the  experience  of  life.   The  sense  that 
information  degrades  what  it  conveys  also  sheds  light  on  the  move,  in 
poetry,  away  from  the  written  word  to  spontaneous  or  improvisational 
poetry,  and  towards  the  happening  and  conceptual  art.   The  only 
protection  symbolic  form  could  have  against  negentropy  would  be 
Imperraanence ;  a  symbol  cannot  suppress  itself  if  it  does  not 
materially  exist,  and  so  cannot  be  reused  and  repeated.   In- 
terestingly, much  improvisational  poetry  is  held  together  by  the  use 
of  repetition,  and  in  this  sense  defeats  Its  own  purpose. 

A  further  implication  of  urbanlsm  in  postindustrlal  society  is 
fragmentation.   This  has  been  discussed  as  the  mosaic  of  social 
worlds,  but  goes  deeper  than  that.   Jean-Francois  Lyotard,  in  The 
Postmodern  Condition:   A  Report  on  Knowledge,  discusses  scientific  vs. 
narrative  knowledge,  and  demonstrates  that  in  postmodern,  or 
postindustrlal,  society,  narrative  knowledge  has  been  replaced  by 
scientific  forms  of  conveying  knowledge. 

Knowledge  ...  is  a  question  of  competence  that  goes  beyond 
the  simple  determination  and  application  of  the  criteria  of 
truth,   extending  to  the  determination  and  application  of 
criteria  of  effclency  (technical  qualification),  of  justice 
and/or  happiness  (ethical  wisdom),  of  the  beauty  of  a  sound  or 
color  (auditory  and   visual  sensibility),  etc.   Understood  In 
this  way,  knowledge  is   what  makes  someone  capable  of  performing 
'good'  denotative   utterances,  but. also  'good'  prescriptive  and 
'good'  evaluative  utterances.  .  . 

Knowledge,  in  Lyotard 's  sense,  would  include  all  of  the  social  reality 
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which  Is  presented  to  the  Individual  through  social  interaction.   It 
is  not  understood  as  "learning"  or  "intelligence,"  but  as  that  which, 
when  assimilated,  makes  one  a  functioning  member  of  society. 
"Narration  is  the  quintessential  form  of  customary  knowledge,"  he 
states,  because,  "...  the  narratives  allow  the  society  in  which  they 
are  told,  on  the  one  hand,  to  define  its  criteria  of  competence  and, 

on  the  other,  to  evaluate  according  to  those  criteria  what  is 

14 
performed  or  can  be  performed  within  It. 

He  goes  on  to  state  that,  "Lamenting  the  'loss  of  meaning'  in 
postmodernity  bolls  down  to  mourning  the  fact  that  knowledge  Is  no 
longer  principally  narrative."    To  Lyotard,  knowledge  is  conveyed 
through  language  games,  and  the  two  types  of  knowledge  are 
differentiated  by  the  games  through  which  they  are  conveyed. 
Scientific  knowledge,  unlike  the  narrative  type,  requires  that 
denotation  be  retained  and  all  other  games  excluded.   Further,  It  is 
set  apart  from  those  games  which  combine  to  form  the  social  bond,  as 
it  says  nothing  about  prescriptive  and  evaluative  utterances. 
Scientific  knowledge  also  requires  that  the  sender  be  competent,  but 
requires  no  competence  on  the  part  of  the  addressee.   Thus,  the  sender 
is  assumed  to  be  acquainted  with  previous  statements  on  the  referent, 
and  is  assumed  to  be  saying  something  new  and  different.   The  emphasis 
shifts  to  the  presentation  of  knowledge,  rather  than  its  content.   A 
statement  Is  true  or  false  only  In  that  it  is  well-presented,  or  at 
least  presented  in  a  manner  superior  to  previous  statements. 

Because  the  addressee  need  not  be  competent,  knowledge  can  be 
conveyed  with  little  or  no  reference  to  past  knowledge.   Combined  with 
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the  emphasis  on  presentation,  this  leads  scientific  knowledge  to  be 
"...  no  longer  the  subject,  but  in  the  service  of  the  subject." 
What  is  being  conveyed  is  secondary  to  the  means  by  which  it  is 
conveyed.   Knowledge,  especially  in  relationship  to  technology, 
becomes  a  commodity  that  makes  itself  real.   It  is  legitimated  not  by 
analytical  proof  or  repeated  transmission  through  time,  but  by  its  own 
existence,  proliferation,  and  because  of  this,  accepted  as  truth. 
Viewed  in  this  way,  the  turn  In  symbolic  form  from  content  to  style  or 
technique  makes  sense  not  simply  as  a  move  from  claims  to  truth  and 
meaning,  but  as  an  application  of  the  means  of  conveying  social 
knowledge.   The  implications  of  presentation  being  more  important  than 
content  have  many  manifestations.   We  can  easily  observe,  for  example, 
the  fact  that  news  has  come  to  be  packaged  and  shlned  up  for  special 
reports  on  television  and  for  mass-produced  glossy  magazines,  or  that 
textbooks  are  written  and  presented  in  graphically  pleasing  and 
aesthetically  "fashionable"  ways.   Art  and  literature  also  have  come 
to  be  created  and  evaluated  according  to  style  rather  than  message. 
This  is  not  simply  to  say  that  audiences  and  critics  do  not  apply 
moral  or  political  standards  when  judging  works  of  art,  but  that  style 
or  technique  has  come  to  dominate,  if  not  subvert,  the  content  of 
works  of  art  and  literature.   Certainly,  this  has  to  do  with  both  the 
constraints  caused  by  production  within  a  consumer-based  economy  and 
the  move  from  over-arching  aesthetic  principles.   However,  It  also 
Implies  a  relationship  between  the  presentation  of  symbolic  knowledge 
and  the  presentation  of  social  knowledge. 

A  further  effect  of  the  loss  of  narrative  Is,  of  course. 
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fragmentation  of  knowledge.   That  the  addressee  Is  not  necessarily 
competent  implies  knowledge  will  be  received  at  random,  without 
reference  to  previous  statements  and  without  explicit  interconnection. 
The  loss  of  narrative  in  symbolic  form  is  clearly  evident. 
Synecdoche  is  the  most  obvious  example,  where  a  complex  of 
associations  are  reduced  to  one  word  or  phrase,  a  story  is  told  by  two 
words  strategically  placed  on  the  paper,  emotions  exist  in  air  with  no 
reference  or  Interconnection.   Pastiche  too  exemplifies  the  loss  of 
narrative.   Barthelme's  Snow  White  assumes  knowledge  of  and  refers  to 
an  earlier  version  of  the  story,  without  any  direct  statement  of  this 
relationship  in  the  work  itself.   Previous  phrases  and  Images  are 
reused,  but  in  juxtaposition  and  in  fragmented  form,  with  no 
connectives  given,  as  in  Coover's  "The  Baby-Sltter."   The  Happening 
and  conceptual  art  also  demonstrate  the  move  from  narration;  the  work 
exists  for  a  period  of  time  and  then  doesn't  exist,  and  it  exists  not 
so  much  to  tell  any  sort  of  unified  story  as  to  simply  "be,"  or 
happen. 

Loss  of  narrative  also  has  an  obvious  relationship  to  the 
techniques  of  film  and  television.   While  both  mediums  work  in  a 
narrative  fashion  to  Involve  the  viewer  in  the  events  being 
transmitted,  they  work  by  fast  montage,  quick  fade-ins,  and  rapid 
succession  of  images  regardless  of  temporal  reference,  rather  than 
through  more  realistic  narrative  devices.   Charles  Newman  has  noted, 
"Ours  is  the  age  of  narration,  but  it  is  based  upon  instantaneous 
pattern  recognition,  not  delayed  analytic  decoding."    He  further 
states,  "TV  is  total  Aristotle,  and  it  is  story  at  all  costs,  not 
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realism  per  se,  which  becomes  the  characteristic  expression  of 

18 
contemporary  bourgeois  society."    Not  only  is  narrative  fragmented, 

it  is  Illusory,   The  images  presented  through  these  mediums  are  meant 

to  involve  the  viewer,  but  are  not  meant  to  be  mistaken  for  "reality." 

While  television  works  to  involve  the  audience  in  some  sort  of  story 

line,  it  also  works,  through  commercial  interruption,  to  continuously 

remind  the  viewer  that  he  or  she  is,  in  fact,  watching  TV.   This  leads 

to  a  pattern  of  self-dissociation  and  self-consciousness  woven  in  as 

rapid  succession  as  the  images  on  screen. 

The  technique  of  film  and  television  is  similar  to  the  technique 

of  the  associative  and  projective  poets.   James  Breslln,  in  his 

discussion  of  Frank  O'Hara,  has  noted  this  similarity: 

The  paradox  of  the  cinema,  we  remember,  is  that  its  duplicities 
can  create  'real'  emotion;  the  same  can  be  said  for  O'Hara's 
poetry.   Film  works  by  flooding  the  viewer's  mind  with  illusory 
images,  but,  according  to  O'Hara,  self-dissociation  and 
self-consciousness  are  inevitable  and  continual  -  and  energizing 
-  in  the  act  of  writing.   Ironically,  then,  writing  can  achieve 
emotional  substance  and  complexity  by  means  of  that  same 
self-consciousness  which  keeps  questioning  all  stances,  all 
feelings,  as  theatrical  and  artificial,  as  images  and 
reflections. 

Patterns  of  self-dissociation  and  self-consciousness  in  viewing  film 

and  television  ae  also  comparable  to  the  patterns  of  thought  and 

recognition  at  work  during  daily  interaction  in  an  urban  society.   The 

walk  down  the  street,  the  rapid  shifts  between  social  worlds  and 

social  roles,  the  rationalized  reaction  to  generalized  symbols  all 

imply  that  the  individual  is  participating  and  not  participating, 

reacting  and  not  reacting,  experiencing  things  as  artificial  on  the 

one  hand  and  real  on  the  other. 9   This  is  comparable  to  the  lack  of 

distinction  In  Olson's  work  between  memory  which  is  real  and  memory 
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which  Is  Invented,  and  the  Inability  to  distinguish  between  inner  and 
external  realities  in  general.   Fragmentation  on  all  levels  in  this 
way  leads  not  so  much  to  the  loss  of  narrative  per  se  as  much  as  to 
the  loss  of  narrative  sense.   Narrative  does  not  exist  in  its  previous 
configuration,  but  as  something  which  is  generalized,  implied. 
Knowledge  of  previous  statements  is  assumed  by  the  sender,  whether  the 
information  is  sent  through  a  red  traffic  light  or  through  a  painting 
which  remarkably  resembles  a  frame  from  a  comic  strip. 

Transmission  of  knowledge  through  the  media  also  serves  to 
strengthen  the  idea  that  method  of  presentation  is  more  important  than 
content,  which  in  turn  effects  the  sjrmoblic  forms  which  incorporate 
media  technique.   The  fact  that  these  relationships  are  cyclical 
rather  than  strictly  causal  should  not  be  overlooked;  one  acts  on  the 
other  as  the  other  acts.   Newman  discusses  the  effects  of  literature's 
relationship  to  the  media,  and  also  to  the  academcy,  and  speculates  on 
the  effect  this  has  on  literature: 

In  so  far  as  literature  ever  provided  a  social  frame  of 
reference,  it  has  been  obliterated  by  the  two  growth  Industries 
of  the  Post-Modern  era  -  the  democratized  academy  and  the  mass 
entertainment  industry.   The  academy  absorbs  literature  as  a 
subsidiary,  a  paper  acquisition  in  which  assets  are  not 
redeployed  but  only  displayed  more  attractively  on  a  newly 
consolidated   balance  sheet.   It  is  formally  but  not  functionally 
integrated  into  the  curiculum,  an  idealized  form  devoid  of 
content. 

The  media,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the  obsessive  use  of 
the  very  narrative  conventions  Modernism  discredited,  endlessly 
recirculates  content,  to  produce  an  aura  which  makes  the 
spectator  experience  an  equally  non-exlstant  reality,  employing 
all  the  conventions  of  Realism  in  the  distortion  of  real  life. 

If  the  academy  has  made  the  'experience'  of  literature 
available  to  anyone  regardles  of  talent  or  Interest,  television 
is  the  ultimate  expression  of  a  culture  which  intrinsically 
denies  participation  by  cost  of  entry,  masquerading  as  a 
democratic  form  because  everyone  can  'experience'  it.   In  both 
cases,  the  mode  of  transmission,  the  market-maker,  becomes  the 
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dominant  reality. 

Newman's  argument  Is,  in  a  sense,  the  opposite  of  the  argument 
being  presented  in  this  essay.   While  he  would  imply  that  such 
developments  as  the  media  and  the  democratic  academy  have  reduced 
literature,  or  taking  it  a  step  further  symbolic  form,  to  a  commodity, 
the  case  would  be  more  that  as  knowledge  comes  to  be  a  commodity  and 
comes  to  be  transmitted  in  increasingly  electronic  or  indirect  ways, 
symbolic  form,  as  a  type  of  knowledge,  comes  to  also  be  a  commodity 
and  as  such  reflect  those  same  means  of  transmission  in  its  techniques 
of  production.   To  say  that  the  development  of  the  mass  media  caused  a 
change  in  the  mediums  used  in  symbolic  expression  would  not  be 
inaccurate,  but  would  not  be  saying  much  of  anything.   Certainly,  the 
forms  from  any  period  of  time  in  any  given  society  will  reflect  the 
technology  available  for  use  in  their  production.   What  is  important 
in  the  advent  of  mass  media  is  the  concurrent  effect  on  the  manner  in 
which  knowledge  in  general  Is  transmitted  and  received,  and  the  fact 
that  this  has  taken  place  during  a  period  of  time  marked  by  urbanism 
and  its  implications  on  social  life. 

The  idea  of  commodity  certainly  plays  into  these  developments,  as 
urbanism  is  a  form  of  mass  society  and  mass  media  is  the  basic  tool  of 
communication  in  that  sort  of  society.   Burger,  beginning  with  the 
idea  that  during  late  capitalism  art  is  a  commodity  available  to 
anyone  with  an  interest  and  that  art  by  its  nature  will  react  against 
this  through  the  creation  of  the  avant-garde,  necessarily  supports  his 
arguments  by  discussing  art  as  an  institution  rather  than  through  the 
contents  of  any  specific  work  of  art.   While  it  is  true  that  symbolic 
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forms  have  come  to  be,  at  times,  available  on  a  mass  level  as 
commodities,  on  the  whole  individual  works  are  not  produced  with  that 
intent.   While  Burger  would  say  that  art,  exemplified  by  the 
avant-garde,  reacts  against  itself  as  an  institution  and  plays  at  the 
aspects  of  fashion  and  commodity-production  of  late  capitalism  by 
incorporating  them  into  art,  this  is  not  necessarily  true. 

The  European  avant-garde  was  a  political  as  well  as  an  aesthetic 
movement.   In  the  United  States,  a  politically  unified  avant-garde  has 
never  existed.  Although  postmodern  symbolic  form  appears  to  be  a 
reaction  against  art  as  an  institution,  it  has  never,  in  the  context 
of  specific  works,  been  able  to  deny  itself  status  as  art.   Instead, 
postmodern  symbolic  form  has  moved  art  into  spheres  of  experience  so 
specific  and  so  deeply  imbedded  in  individual  social  experience  that, 
at  times,  it  has  become  difficult  for  the  audience  to  differentiate 
between  "art"  and  "life."   While  this  may  well  be  a  reaction  on  the 
part  of  artists  to  the  mass  consumption  of  cultural  products,  it  seems 
equally  related  to  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  internal  and 
external  realities,  and  to  the  reliance  upon  forms  of  expression  which 
do  not  help  distinguish  between  the  two.   It  is  related  also  to  an 
inability  to  distinguish  between  the  rational  and  the  irrational  found 
in  postindustrial  society. 

Theodor  Adorno  and  Max  Horkheimer,  in  Dialectic  of  Enlightenment, 
say  that  the  process  by  which  people  and  cultural  forms  are  made  into 
commodities  through  the  mass  media  in  the  twentieth  century  has  all 
but  destroyed  the  human  ability  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
unreal,  the  rational  from  the  irrational.   While  that  particular 
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human  ability  has  certainly  diminished,  the  mass  media  cannot  alone  be 
given  the  blame. 

Max  Weber  has  discussed  the  rise  of  rationality  through 
Protestantism  and  Its  relationship  to  capitalism.   He  has  outlined 
what  has  been  Interpreted  as  the  beginnings  of  a  society  In  which 
man's  actions  are  rationalized  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent, 
leading  to  what  he  called  the  "Iron  cage"  of  society.   Weber  has  been 
Interpreted  to  mean  that  society  as  a  whole  becomes  more  rational  as 
industrial  capitalism  grows  and  strengthens.   Weber,  however, 
discusses  society  on  a  primarily  structural  level.   His  Iron  cage  Is 
the  fact  that  societal  structures  and  Institutions,  bureaucracy  for 
example,  will  become  increasingly  rationalized  and  rigid. 
Participation  within  those  structures,  however.  Is  another  matter. 
Interestingly,  as  structure,  or  what  Simrael  has  labeled  societal 
forms,  become  more  and  more  rationalized,  man's  participation  in  those 
structures  comes  to  be  seen  as  behavior  that  Is  in  fact  irrational. 
Rational,  or  rationalized  in  this  sense.  Is  understood  as  not  merely 
systematic  or  systematized,  but  as  reasonable,  sensible,  etc. 
Irrational,  then,  would  imply  acts  and  words  which  are  both  in 
conflict  with  reason  (deficient  in  good  sense,  unreasonable,  etc.)  and 
are  what  Is  commonly  understood  as  being  non-rational  (spontaneous  and 
unconscious. ) 

The  societal  form  which  has  been  dlcussed  is  social  interaction, 
or  what  Simrael  called  sociability.   Simrael  calls  this  a  "play"  form, 
meaning  that  the  participants  are  taking  on  roles  that  may  or  may  not 
be  the  roles  they  present  in  situations  outside  the  Interaction 
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situation.   For  this  reason  he  says  that  sociability  is  artificial, 
and  contains  in  it  a  sense  of  false  democracy,  as  the  participants  are 
in  a  sense  pretending  to  be  equal  in  order  to  sustain  the  interaction. 
Sociability  occurs  between,  for  example,  a  tenant  chatting  with  his 
janitor,  or  a  pedestrian  asking  directions  from  a  policeman.   In  order 
for  the  Interaction  to  occur,  its  laws  must  be  upheld,  and  this  means 
that  role  within  the  situation  must  be  protected  and  maintained.   This 
adherence  to  rules  in  interactional  situations  is  what  much  of  Erving 
Goff man's  work,  deals  with. 

To  Goff man,  the  self  is  simultaneously  two  things,  "an  image 
pieced  together  from  the  expressive  implications  of  the  full  flow  of 
events  in  an  undertaking;  and  ...  a  kind  of  player  in  a  ritual  game 

who  copes  honorably  or  dishonorably  .  .  .  with  the  judgemental 

,22 
contingencies  of  the  situation."    The  self  is  then  something  which 

transcends  the  interaction  and  something  which  must  be  a  part  of  the 

interaction.   Simrael's  idea  that  sociability  must  take  place  between 

or  among  individuals  who  act  as  equals  is  an  important  one  in  relation 

to  much  of  what  Goffman  discusses.   Goffman  says  that  each  individual 

has  a  "face,"  or  "the  positive  social  value  a  person  effectively 

claims  for  himself  by  the  line  others  assume  he  has  taken  during  a 

23 
particular  contact."    Each  participant  in  an  undertaking  is 

concerned,  for  one  reason  or  another,  with  saving  his  or  her  own  face 

as  well  as  the  face  of  others.   The  devices  used  to  do  this  are  what 

Goffman  calls  "facework,"  which  includes  both  avoidance  and  corrective 

processes.   The  face  a  person  maintains,  Goffman  syas ,  is  a  legitimate 

institutionalized  one,  and  so  maintenance  of  face  must  Include 
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consideration  of  the  individual's  place  in  the  social  world  beyond  the 
Interaction.  Thus,  "face"  is  something  which,  like  the  self,  reflects 
the  social  world  but  is  also  situational  and  will  differ  depending  on 
the  interactional  situation.   This  is  what  Simmmel  means  when  he 
states  that  the  individual  must  give  up  his  or  her  other  roles  during 
sociability,  and  that  sociability  must  occur  without  friction,  in  a 
democratic  world. 

Goffman,  In  Interaction  Ritual,  goes  on  to  discuss  the  ways 
individuals  adapt  themselves  to  be  a  part  of  interactional  situations. 
What  is  important  is  the  fact  that  both  "facework"  and  interaction  in 
general  occur  spontaneously,  not  consciously,  and  because  of  this 
Goffman  says  that  Interactional  behavior  is  ritualistic.   The 
individual  cannot  think  about  his  or  her  involvement.   Rather,  it  must 
be  spontaneous,  and  this  is  an  important  way  the  Interactional  order 
differs  from  other  kinds  of  social  orders.   This  is  similar  to 
Siramel's  distinguishing  sociability  from  other  societal  forms,  and  his 
noting  the  difference  between  its  world  and  the  world  of  "concrete 

society." 

As  society  becomes  more  complex  through  such  processes  as 
urbanization.  Interactional  situations  will  more  and  more  take  on  the 
form  of  sociability.   It  will  become  more  rationalized,  as  people  will 
react  to  someone's  particular  role  rather  than  to  the  other  person  per 
se.   This  has  been  discussed  as  the  segmentalizatlon  of  roles,   vnien 
this  happens,  the  individual  sees  the  policeman's  badge  and  reacts  a 
certain  way,  by  virtue  of  the  role  that  badge  Implies.   Interaction, 
then,  becomes  more  and  more  an  automatic  response  which  is  spontaneous 
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and  unconscious.  While  this  sort  of  behavior  Is  highly  structured  and 
In  this  sense  rationalized,  it  is  also  irrational  because  it  is 
mindless  and  automatic.   Goffman  thus  says  that  ritualistic 
interaction  is  non-rational  behavior,  in  that  the  participants  do  not 
and  cannot  think  about  their  involvement. 

The  structure  of  sociability,  then,  becomes  more  and  more 
rationalized  and  rigid,  while  at  the  same  time  the  individual's 
participation  In  that  structure  is  seen  as  being  simulatenously 
rational  and  irrational.   Just  as  individuality  in  postindustrial 
society  is  marked  by  the  paradox  of  the  need  to  differentiate  and 
assert  differences  in  order  to  be  seen  and,  due  to  the  weakness  of  the 
individual,  the  need  to  form  groups  and  thus  conform  in  order  to  be 
heard,  interaction  is  marked  by  a  paradox  of  action.   To  act 
"correctly"  is  to  act  according  to  role  rather  than  person,  to  act  In 
highly  structured  ways.   However,  this  sort  of  action  is  also 
irrational  and  Implusive.   The  distinctions  between  what  Is  rational 
and  irrational  fade,  as  do  those  between  the  real  and  the  fabricated, 
the  illusory  and  the  realistic. 

Jean-Pierre  Dupuy,  in  "Myths  of  Informational  Society,"  makes  the 
related  observation  that. 

In  all  their  relations  with  others  and  the  world,  people  in 
postindustrial  society  are  becoming  consumers  of  things  produced 
for  them  by  institutions.   Their  capacity  to  act  is  atrophied. 
This  replacement  of  acting  by  making  or  fabricating  (and 
consuming)  may  be  construed  as  the  incarnation  in  everyday 
experience  of  the  deeproo^^d  distrust  of  action  and  its  attenant 
risks  in  Western  thought. 

With  the  division  of  social  worlds  and  roles,  interaction  becomes 

problematic  because  the  Individual  is  contlnously  making  him/herself 
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into  a  product  appropriate  to  the  Interactional  situation,  and 
perceives  others  as  products  as  well.   "Self"  also  becomes 
problematic;  if  the  self  is  both  what  is  being  presented  in  any 
situation  and  the  combination  of  the  products  of  all  interactional 
situations,  highly  segmentallzed  roles  would  make  it  difficult  to 
discern  what  the  self  as  sum  total  in  fact  is.   Situations  in  which 
the  self  is  not  a  generalized  role  will  decrease;  it  is  this  loss  of 
sense  of  total  self  which  leads  to  the  replacement  of  acting  by  making 
or  fabricating,  and  to  the  loss  of  ability  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  rational  and  what  is  irrational. 

In  this  light,  even  the  most  ordinary  interactional  situations 
come  to  be  seen  as  artificial;  every  possible  role  is  seen  as  simply  a 
momentary  stance,  as  ephemeral.   Action  is  entirely  the  presentation 
of  self,  which  is  at  once  necessary  and,  basically,  stupid.   The 
reduction  of  "self"  to  role  can  be  seen  as  part  of  the  impetus  for 
many  of  the  studies  of  conformity  done  in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's, 
such  as  The  Organization  Man  and  One-Dimensional  Man,  and  as  a  large 
part  of  what  the  counter-cultural  movements  of  the  1960 's  were 
reacting  against.   "Conformity"  is  simply  the  ritualistic  process  of 
Interaction;  upon  contemplation,  its  irrational  aspects  become 
apparent. 

Action  as  role-playing  can  also  be  seen  in  postindustrial 
symbolic  form,  most  noticeably  In  those  works  which  acculturate  the 
"anti-cultural."   Although  many  forms  are  incorporated  into  this 
category,  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  comprised,  for  the  most  part,  of 
works  of  art  or  literature  which,  although  calling  themselves  "works," 
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attempt  to  be  neither  "art"  or  "literature."  We  can  see,  for  example, 
a  plethora  of  poems  written  of  late  which  are  arranged  nonsensically, 
are  in  fact  prose,  are  composed  by  the  combination  of  the  written  word 
and  visual  sketches,  or  exist  only  as  performances  or  recordings. 
Regardless,  works  of  this  sort  are  considered  to  be  poetry,  in  some 
cases  simply  by  virture  of  the  title  of  the  work,  which  is  often 
"Poem."   Even  in  the  work  of  more  conventional  poets,  such  as  Tom 
Clark  and  Alan  Dugan,  one  can  see  examples  of  pieces  which  in  their 
execution  defy  being  labeled  as  a  poetry,  but  are  included  in 
collections  of  poetry  and  are  titled  "Poem."   A  poem  then  becomes  only 
the  stance  of  poetry,  only  the  role.   What  is  contained  within  that 
stance  is  of  little  consequence;  whatever  presents  itself  as  poetry 
will  be  poetry. 

This  is  similar  to  Frank  Kerraode's  observation  that  whatever  is 
presented  In  the  context  of  art  will  be  art,  because  it  will  be  viewed 
as  art.   Certainly  the  happenings,  as  well  as  performance  and 
conceptual  pieces,  are  considered  to  be  art  more  because  they  label 
themselves  thus  than  because  they  fit  into  any  preconceived  notion  of 
what  art  is  or  should  be.   In  words  of  this  sort,  the  artist  is  anyone 
who  takes  on  the  role  of  artist.   In  the  happening,  audience 
involvement  is  often  encouraged.   In  this  way,  anyone  and  everyone  at 
that  particular  point  in  time  is  the  artist.   To  create  is  to  simply 
say  you  have  created.   Both  artist  and  art  are  simply  roles  which  are 
to  be  played.   In  one  of  her  early  performance  pieces,  Laurie  Anderson 
stood  on  a  block  of  Ice  wearing  ice  skates  and  playing  the  violin, 
until  the  ice  melted.   She  has  described  that  piece  as  a  sculpture. 
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tipped  over.   Another  artist,  Rudolph  Schwarzkogler,  cut  off  slices  of 
his  penis  until  he  finally  bled  to  death.  Here,  the  process  of 
creation  becomes  confused  with  the  product,  both  of  which  can  be  seen 
as  entirely  Irrational.   On  the  one  hand,  art  Is  meant  to  be 
appreciated  by  an  audience,  viewed  In  a  museum  or  In  a  book  or  at  a 
performance.   On  the  other  hand,  to  participate  In  the  process  of  art 
Is  to  be  an  actor,  to  take  on  the  role  "artist."  Art  Itself  Is  then  a 
stance  which,  carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  can  lead  even  to 
self-flagellation  or  death,  irrational  ends  occurring  in  a  highly 
rationalized  structure. 

Another  aspect  of  irrationalism  is  mentioned  by  Poggioli  in  his 
discussion  of  the  avant-garde.   He  states  that  avant-garde 

irrationalism  "...  conceives  of  thought  only  as  a  mechanical 

25 
association  of  ideas."    Further,  "Thought  so  conceived  is  reduced  to 

a  quasimechanical  product,  a  passive  reflection,  a  fantasy  or  reverie 

—  in  brief,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  open-eyed  dream."    One  can  see  the 

manisfestations  of  this  conception  of  thought  in  the  poetics  of 

O'Hara,  Olson,  and  Clark,  as  well  as  Ginsberg,  Ferllnghetti,  Coolldge, 

and  in  much  of  Patchen's  work.   The  poem,  the  written  or  spoken  word, 

is  thought  captured  in  many  Instances  as  it  occurs.   To  O'Hara, 

experience  should  be  presented  as  if  it  has  not  been  mediated;  to 

Olson,  one  perception  must  directly  lead  to  a  further  perception;  to 

Coolldge,  emotions  float  In  air,  surfacing  at  random.   Thought  is  as 

mechanical  and  ritualistic  a  process  as  interaction.   So,  too,  is  form 

of  expression. 

The  work  of  these  poets  often  takes  on  this  dream-like  quality. 
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A  dream  is  not  only  defined  as  a  series  of  Images,  Ideas,  or  emotions 

occurring  during  sleep;  It  Is  also  a  state  of  abstraction,  a  trance,  a 

state  of  bemuseraent.   The  Images,  Ideas,  or  emotions  associated  with 

dreams  are  mechanical,  automatic;  they  occur  to^  the  Individual,  not 

due  to  individual  mediation.   Thought  of  this  type  is  highly 

irrational,  has  no  apparent  connectives  or  connection  to  the  waking, 

or  "outside,"  world.   In  Clark's  "Poem,"  for  example,  he  says. 

My  heart  in  pieces  like  the  bits 
Of  traffic  lost  In  the  blue 
Rain  confused  I  roar  off  into 
To  learn  how  to  build  a  ladder 
With  air  in  my  lungs  again  .  .  . 

The  poem  Is  highly  associative,  the  Images  leading  into  one  another 

with  no  discursive  statements  between  them.   It  is  as  if  Clark  simply 

mechanically  recited  whatever  thoughts  came  into  his  head,  triggered 

it  appears  by  a  feeling  of  hurt  or  loss. 

The  state  of  abstraction,  in  which  thoughts  occur  mechanically 

and  appear  irrational,  is  comparable  to  the  mental  state  of  the 

individual  during  highly  rationalzled  interaction,  or  sociability. 

Again,  the  Individual  doesn't  act  so  much  as  he  or  she  makes,  or 

fabricates.   Interactional  situations  In  this  sense  also  impinge 

themselves  upon  the  Individual,  rather  than  coming  about  due  to 

individual  exertion  or  mediation.   The  individual  acts  spontaneously 

because  the  situation  is  acting  upon  him  or  her  much  more  than  he/she 

is  acting  upon  it.   Of  course,  the  choice  of  assoclatlve/projective 

forms,  or  "passive  poetics,"  is  a  conscious  one,  one  that  these  poets 

have  made  In  an  attempt  to  liberate  poetry  from  preconceptions  of  what 

its  form  and  subject  matter  should  be,  and  one  that  was  meant  to  be  a 
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poetics  of  discovery.   The  roles  and  patterns  of  behavior  in  highly 
ritualized  social  interactions  are  not  deliberately  chosen,  but 
conditioned.   However,  while  choice  of  form  is  conscious,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  process  of  passive  poetics  is  analogous  to  the 
process  of  rationalized  interaction.   Choice  of  this  form  as  an 
attempt  to  liberate  ultimately  serves  as  another  example  of  postmodern 
symbolic  expression  subverting  its  own  purpose. 

It  was  noted  In  Chapter  II  that  much  art  and  literature  which 
(Incorporates  anti-cultural  elements)  in  an  attempt  at  redefining  or 
subverting  the  status  of  art  is  regardless  received  by  the  audience  as 
either  "high  art"  or  as  a  fashionable  artistic  stance.   Similarly, 
while  the  assoclatlve/projective  poets  are  attempting  to  create  a 
poetics  of  discovery  and  to  liberate  poetry  from  assumptions  about 
form  and  subject  matter,  their  choice  of  technique  serves  this  purpose 
poorly.   Incorporation  of  the  "real,"  the  ephemeral,  the  automatic, 
without  connectives  or  discursive  statements,  serves  to  make  the  work, 
appear  not  as  an  act  of  discovery  or  of  liberation,  but  as  a  statement 
of  confusion.   The  form  and  subject  matter  of  poetry  may  be  redefined 
In  that  poetry  Incorporates  the  "real"  without  shame,  but  the  "real" 
It  Incorporates  Is  a  reality  in  which  there  Is  no  obvious  distinction 
between  internal  and  external,  rational  and  irrational.   Although 
these  poets  are  attempting  to  raise  particular  experience  to  the  level 
of  universal  revelation,  their  techniques  often  make  it  improbable 
that  their  particulars  are  raised  anywhere.   "Postmodernism"  in  all 
Its  forms  often  contains  within  It  this  disparity  between  Intent  and 
result. 
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Many  of  the  poets  discussed  in  this  essay  could,  in  this  sense, 

perhaps  be  judged  unsuccessful.   However,  the  relative  success  of 

their  intents  and  aesthetics  should  not  alone  determine  their 

Importance.   When  speaking  of  art  as  an  institution,  Peter  Burger 

asserted, 

Although  the  total  return  of  art  to  the  praxis  of  life  may 
have  failed,  the  work,  of  art  entered  into  a  new  relationship 
to  reality.   Not  only  does  reality  in  its  concrete  form 
penetrate  the  work  of  art  but  the  work  of  art  no  longer 
seals  itself  off  from  it. 

Burger  is  here  refering  to  the  effects  of  the  European  avant-garde  of 

the  early  twentieth  century.   If  art  is  examined  as  an  institution 

Burger's  assertion  holds  up  in  relation  to  American  "postmodernism" 

However,  when  art  is  examined  not  as  an  institution  but  as  a 

particular  aspect  of  culture  (symbolization) ,  we  can  see  that  this 

"new  relationship  to  reality"  not  only  cannot  be  reduced  to 

institutional  evolution,  but  is  probably  not  "new"  at  all. 

In  the  course  of  this  essay,  we  have  seen  that  relationships  do 

exist  between  the  processes  of  social  interaction  and  symbolic  form. 

As  processes  of  the  externallzation  and  communication  of  perception, 

they  occur  In  similar  fashion.   The  relationship  of  "art,"  or  culture, 

to  society,  viewed  on  this  level,  is  then  redefined.   There  is  not  the 

separation  between  the  two  which  has  been  suggested  by  some  theorists. 

Bell's  claim  that  culture  no  longer  serves  to  legitimate  social  norms 

is  equally  disproved,  in  that  culture  has  absorbed  many  of  those  norms 

in  its  processes.   It  is  Instead  the  case  that  "art"  and  "life"  have 

come  to  demonstrate  their  Interrelation  In  ways  not  seen  previously  In 

the  Western  world.   The  poets  examined  in  this  essay  then  remain 
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important  In  that  they  demonstrate  for  us,  In  its  extremity,  the 
relationship  between  the  processes  of  social  interaction  and  symbolic 
form. 
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